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RANCE has made the submarine question the 

supreme subject of public interest on both 

sides of the Atlantic this week. All the 
leading correspondents in Washington appear to take 
it for granted that the French claim is of a “ political ” 
rather than a naval character, and may be withdrawn 
eventually in return for suitable compensation. Mr. 
Hughes himself is reported to accept reluctantly this 
view of the position. The Morning Post correspondent 
suggests that France desires to use her new submarine 
programme as a weapon wherewith to secure British 
acceptance of her view in regard to certain political 
problems in Europe. The Times suggests editorially 
that France wished to defeat the limitation of submarine 
tonnage in Washington in order to score what she 
considers to be a “ diplomatic success” against Great 
Britain. This last explanation seems to us to ring 
truer than the “ blackmail” suggestion. But what a 
complete misunderstanding of the new diplomacy of 
Washington it implies! At Versailles, as earlier at 
Berlin and Vienna, to press a point and gain it in face 
of the wishes of the rest of the Conference was a real 
“diplomatic success.”” But that old vocabulary has 
no meaning in relation to a Conference like the Wash- 
mgton Conference. Since success in Washington de- 
pended on unanimity, we could all have secured as 
many of these cheap “ diplomatic successes” as we 
pleased, merely by refusing to agree to this proposal 
or that. France will have to learn the new language. 
Then perhaps she will understand that what she is 
said to regard as a diplomatic success is probably 
the greatest diplomatic blunder which she has com- 
mitted for decades. She stood alone in Washington, 
and as a result she stands more alone in Europe to-day 
than since the times of Napoleon. 





The first item in the agenda of the Cannes Conference 
is to be the old struggle over reparations. But the old 
struggle will this time, we imagine, be a new one; for 
the gulf between the British and the French views 
now yawns so wide that it is not easy to see how it 
can be bridged by any of the old pretences and com- 
promises. Practically everyone in this country is 
convinced that Germany cannot go on paying two 
thousand million gold marks a year plus the 26 per 
cent. tax on exports, and that a moratorium is the 
minimum that common sense demands. The French 
still stand where they stood three years ago, obstinately 
refusing to face the facts. M. Klotz declaims in the 
Chamber that “the German ought to pay the cost 
of the war because it was his country that was con- 
quered.”” French financial experts show that Germany 
could pay quite easily if she chose to impose heavier 
taxation, stop the issue of paper money, balance her 
budget and abolish the subsidies on bread, railways, 
and the rest. But they do not explain how all these 
trifling feats are to be accomplished, nor how Germany 
can get such a surplus of exports as will enable her to 
find gold for reparations payments. Meanwhile, M. 
Briand appears to be bound fast to the chariot wheels of 
the Bloc National, and he has for the moment placated 
his critics by declaring that “‘ Mr. Lloyd George never 
even so much as thought of suggesting that France 
should be asked to make any sacrifice.” But what 
does this mean? If M. Briand believes that France 
is to have our perpetual support in her efforts to get 
blood out of a stone, we think he misinterprets Mr. 
Lloyd George’s intentions. 

* * * 

The second item on the Cannes agenda is the sum- 
moning of an international economic conference. The 
special importance of this conference is that it is pro- 
posed to include representatives not only of Germany, 
but of Russia, and it is, of course, being decried on that 
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ground by the anti-Bolshevik Die-hards both in Paris 
and in London. The Times is raking vigorously in its 
favourite old Moscow muck-heaps, recalling Prinkipo 
and pulling little M. Litvinoff to pieces. It believes 
that “the country will look with dismay upon the 
gigantic scheme” which the financial experts are 
elaborating. The scheme apparently is to establish 
a European Corporation, composed of the leading nations, 
whose object will be to finance and reconstruct indus- 
tries and enterprises, and whose powers, it is suggested, 
might even include that of regulating currency. The 
British people and others will, we do not doubt, look 
with a great deal of curiosity and interest upon such a 
scheme, and they may not like some of its details. 
But we are quite certain that there will be no “ dismay ” 
at any plan for reviving Russia and re-establishing 
commercial relations between her and ourselves and 
the rest of the world. British manufacturers and 
merchants as well as British workmen want trade with 
Russia ; they want it, we can assure the Times, far 
more than they want Lenin’s head on a. charger or the 
restoration of the émigrés, or the payment of the Tsarist 
bondholders. They have, indeed, begun to get it. 
We gave some figures last week of what has already been 
done under the Trade Agreement. Let us add that 
Great Britain is at present supplying 83 per cent. of 
Russia’s imports, Germany 28 per cent., and America 
19 per cent. There is an enormous unsatisfied demand 
in Russia for textiles, agricultural machinery, tools, 
soap, boots, clothing, railway material, coal and other 
articles, which British manufacturers can supply. The 
doors of the market are open—very nearly wide open. 
Are we to be frightened into boycotting it, by the shabby 
bogies that the Times dangles before our eyes ? 
* * * 


Ireland—Egypt—India.*# About these three, our 
enemies, during the late war, were never tired of 
talking. and they spent considerable sums upon native 
propagandists and organisers. They did us little 
damage because they knew so little of the science and 
art of propaganda; but events since the war have 
proved only too amply that they had hold of the right 
end of the right stick with which to beat us. At last, 
after a struggle whose incidents most Englishmen 
would like to forget, we have settled with Ireland, 
or believe we have—and the Irish situation was, of 
course, by far the most urgent and the most damaging 
of the three. And we can settle with Egypt at any 
moment on the lines laid down by that ex-arch-Im- 
perialist, Lord Milner—it is only a question of how long 
we must wait for a British Government which can 
override its own War Office. But the problem of 
India is a very different matter. It is impossible to 
overlook the significance of the manner in which the 
Prince of Wales has lately been received in a number 
of Indian cities, and particularly in Calcutta last week. 
It seems that the non-co-operation movement may 
very possibly die out, but if, on the other hand, it should 
spread and grow, there may be nothing that we can 
do to “hold India” for long; for we cannot for ever 
““ coerce ’’ 800 million people far away in Asia. Yet 
there seems no alternative ; for obviously, unless we are 
forced to go, we cannot surrender the responsibilities 
which we have incurred through more than a century, 
and hand over India to the warring sects and nation- 
alities which would regard our departure as a signal for 
flying at each other’s throats. It is a problem which 
only time can solve. ‘“ Self-government ” in this case 
is no panacea; and for the present we can but watch 
the development of the situation, trusting that the new 
legislative institutions will presently work and taking 
care that no unnecessary offence is offered to Indian 
sentiment by our Curzons and our Dyers. Would 
that the Indian problem were like the problems of Ireland 
and Egypt ! 





—— 


The Poor Law figures for the past year have broken 
all records. At the end of 1920 there were 567,909 
paupers (excluding casuals, lunatics and those in receipt 
of medical relief only) of whom about one-third were 
in the workhouses and two-thirds on outdoor relief. 
There was a steady rise in the first quarter of 192}, 
and a steep rise in the second quarter, owing chiefly 
to the destitution caused by the coal dispute. By the 
end of May the total had reached 1,000,000, and a 
month later 1,299,000. In July and August the num- 
bers fell, but they rose again in September, when many 
people were running out of unemployment insurance 
benefit. October showed the unprecedented figure of 
1,476,000 persons in receipt of parish relief, apart from 
the three special classes not included in the total. These 
contained (at the end of September) 8,858 casuals, 
84,333 lunatics and 12,550 persons receiving medica] 
relief only. A fall began in November, presumably 
as a result of the Government relief schemes. No 
statistics are yet available of the cost of this tidal 
wave of doles. But the total Poor Law expenditure 
in England and Wales for the year ended March, 1920, 
was 2384 million pounds, and having regard both to 
the figures given above and the scales of out relief 
allowed during last autumn by many Boards of Guar- 
dians, we may hazard the guess that the total for the 
year ending March, 1922, will be in the neighbourhood 
of 40 million pounds. It would be foolish to base 
charges of extravagance against the Guardians on this 
gigantic expenditure; the Guardians have only done 
what they had to do in the national crisis. But the 
absurdity of throwing hundreds of thousands of un- 
employed men and women on to the Poor Law is 
revealed more starkly than ever before. And for the 
rest, the Poor Law continues to be, by its very nature, 
inadequate to deal with the prevention and relief of 
‘distress among the infants and children, the sick and 
aged and feeble-minded. 

* * * 

For some time it has been an open secret that the 
Daily Herald—the only Labour daily newspaper in 
Great Britain—is in serious financial difficulties, and 
it has now been made public that the Labour Party 
and the Trade Union Congress are considering the 
question of assuming responsibility for it in future. 
The prevalence of unemployment has, of course, hit 
the Daily Herald very hard. The unemployed ,cannot 
afford a daily paper, and even the employed must now 
think twice about a paper which charges twopence 
where the Daily Mail or the Daily News charge only 
a penny. We have very often disagreed with the 
policy of the Herald, and still more often, perhaps, 
been at a loss to discover what its policy prone 
was; and no doubt, even in Labour circles, there wi 
be differences of opinion as to whether on the whole 
in recent years it has done more good than harm to 
the Labour movement. But, when all is said and 
done, Labour ought to have some daily organ; and 
even the severest critics of the Herald must admit 
that it has performed a definite public service in offering 
hospitality to views and documents which could obtain 
publicity nowhere else. Often it has prevented the 
boycotting of certain subjects by other newspapers, 
and, if for this reason alone, its disappearance would be 
a serious loss. We have a great distrust of “ official 
organs,” which in this country, for some reason, scarcely 
ever flourish; and we have a lively memory of the 
Daily Citizen. But if there is no other way of pre- 
serving the Herald, we hope the Labour Party and the 
Trade Unions will take it over. Labour dailies are as 
thick as peas all over the Continent. Great Britain 
ought not to lose its single specimen of the genus. 

* * * 


Some doubt seems still to exist as to whether the 
Government has completely abandoned its attempt 
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to enforce the payment of sweated wages to men engaged 
by local authorities under the relief schemes. The 
statement made here last week, that local authorities 
are now free to pay the full rates to “ competent men,” 
has been challenged. There is no doubt, however, 
that what we said was true. No general order revoking 
the wage limitation has been issued by the Ministry 
of Health, but it has agreed that the Poplar Council 
may pay the full rate to “ competent men,” and what 
has been conceded to the Poplar Council clearly cannot 
be denied to others. It may still be possible for a time 
for Councils of a different complexion to shelter behind 
the excuse that the Government has forbidden them to 
give the full rates; but the excuse will hardly be 
accepted when it is known that those Councils which 
press the Ministry are allowed to pay fair wages. In 
conceding this right to at least one Council, the Ministry 
has, in effect, recognised the impossibility of enforcing 
a condition which would have paralysed relief works 
in the areas in which they are most urgently required. 
The right course now is for all Councils which are con- 
templating works to which the Government seeks to 
apply the seventy-five per cent. wage limit, imme- 
diately to approach the Ministry of Health and endeavour 
to secure the removal of the limit in their own case, 
subject, if necessary, to the condition as to the ‘‘ com- 
petence” of the labour engaged, which the Poplar 
Council have agreed to accept. There is no dearth of 
“ competent ’”’ men among the unemployed. 


= * * 


A great many workers are being called upon this 
week-end to celebrate the New Year by accepting a 
further reduction in their wages. In some cases the 
reduction takes effect under some sliding scale or other 
form of agreement; in others, as in agriculture, an 
endeavour is being made to force further reductions 
without agreement. There is still no sign that the 
downward movement of wages has reached its end, 
and none at all that the prophecies of trade prosperity 
following upon wage reductions are likely to be verified. 
The cost of living is, indeed, still falling, but not so 
fast now as the wages bill. The opening of 1922 finds 
the workers in nearly all trades driven back to the 
1914 standard of living, and in some, mining for example, 
driven some way below it. It is evident, even to those 
who have been proclaiming most loudly that “ wages 
must come down.” that there is little more to be go 
off costs of production by further nibbling at wages. 
What has still to be realised is that there is no more to 
be got by worsening the conditions of employment, or 
increasing the hours of labour. At present, these 
seem likely to be the next points of attack. But, as 
we have pointed out before, in this field much stronger 
resistance is likely to be encountered than in the wages 
campaign. Any attempt to increase the hours of labour, 
In particular, is likely to result, not in an improvement, 
but in a further dislocation of trade. 


* * * 


There seemed good reason early this week for 
hoping that the Norfolk agricultural crisis would be 
amicably settled; for, although the farmers and the 
labourers had failed to reach a settlement on the wages 
question, they had agreed to call in Lord Ailwyn as 
conciliator, and to hold a further meeting of the nego- 
tiating Committee in his presence. These hopes have 
now disappeared ; for Lord Ailwyn’s proposals have 

n rejected by the farmers, who are still insisting that 
they will cut wages to 30s. next week. So far, the 
agreed wage has been 36s., and the hours 48 in winter 
and 50 in summer. The labourers’ representatives 
offered to accept a reduction to 38s. for January and 
February, the hours remaining unchanged. Lord 
Ailwyn proposed 82s. for 48 hours during January and 
ebruary, the same for 50 hours during March, and 





then 84s. for 52 hours up to harvest. The rejection of 
this proposal by the farmers has brought the negotia- 
tions to a complete standstill, and widespread trouble 
seems to be probable The National Farmers’ Union 
is behind the Norfolk farmers in their demand, and 
action is likely to follow in other counties where the 
farmers have been waiting to see what would happen 
in Norfolk. As the pre-war wage in the county was 
only 15s.,the farmers contend that 30s. was a wage more 
than enough to cover the increased cost of living, and 
more than the industry can well afford. The men, on 
their side, point to the hardship of a return to pre-war 
conditions, and urge that the cost of living has not come 
down to double the pre-war standard in the country- 
side, whatever it may have done in the towns. From 
the standpoint of the public, it is clear that 30s. to-day 
is not a “ living wage,” in the country or anywhere else, 
and if the farmers cannot afford more, the remedy lies in 
a drastic reconstruction of the industry. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The expert lobbyists 
of Dail Eireann are still diligently pulling the strings 
and angling for doubtful votes. But events since the 
adjournment prove beyond all doubt that differences 
between political leaders have failed to produce any 
cleavage of opinion in the country. All over Ireland 
county councils, boards of guardians, Sinn Fein clubs, 
and farming societies are bombarding their repre- 
sentatives in the Dail with vigorous resolutions de- 
manding the ratification of the Treaty. For the most 
part these resolutions are adopted with complete 
unanimity, and it is worthy of note that not a single 
meeting has been summoned for the purpose of 
repudiating the work of the plenipotentiaries. In 
the discussions in the Dail a favourite argument of 
Mr. de Valera and his supporters was that the settlement 
stereotyped partition and handed over Ulster Catholics 
to the mercies of their sworn foes. The Nationalists 
of the North have hastened to declare that in their 
opinion it does nothing of the kind, and in meeting 
after meeting they proclaim that they are willing 
to run the risk of temporary exclusion from the Free 
State in the conviction that the Treaty makes the 
ultimate unity of Ireland a certainty. As Ulster 
Catholics have more to lose from partition than anybody 
else their endorsement of the settlement is important. 


* * * 


Mr. de Valera’s refusal to submit his alternative for 

pular criticism, coupled with the assertion of some of 

is backers that they intend to cast their votes in de- 
fiance of the wishes of their constituents, has gone far to 
complete the disillusionment of many of his former 
admirers. The Bishop of Killaloe, the strongest adherent 
of Sinn Fein in the Irish Hierarchy, describes the attitude 
of opponents of the Treaty in the Dail as “ the negation 
of representative government,” and denounces as 
intolerable the idea of war, “ not for any advance in 
the Treaty powers, but for the pleasure of writing 
‘external association’ over the door.” In Ireland, 
where the tendency is always to rally to the banner of 
a forlorn hope, an appeal to fight on for an Irish Republic 
might have provoked a response, but it is difficult to 
believe that anyone, except that devoted Englishman, 
Mr. Erskine Childers, is prepared to die for the difference 
between the Treaty and Document No. 2. Under 
revolutionary conditions it is inevitable that power 
should become the monopoly of a determined minority. 
The difficulty with Mr. de Valera and his lieutenants 
is that they shut their eyes to the fact that conditions 
have changed, and that the ordinary Irishmen is 
determined to have a say in matters vitally affecting 
his destiny. He is willing to listen to argument, but 
he is no more inclined to be terrorised into silence by 
Republican extremists than he was to be trampled 
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upon by the Black and Tans. An English correspondent 
over here tells me that, during the debates in the 
Dail, the only two Gaelic words he has managed to 
pick up are “ erskine”’ and “ childers.” 

* * * 


Po.iTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—I am afraid that 
those who had persuaded themselves that Mr. Lloyd 
George really meant it this time are again to be dis- 

appointed in their hopes of an early dissolution. Not that the 
Prime Minister has changed his opinion ; he has only been over- 
ruled, as he so often is, against his convictions. Were he master 
in fact, as well as in name, of his Parliamentary majority, he 
would assuredly go to the country within the next few weeks, 
less perhaps in anticipation of victory than with the idea of staving 
off the heavier defeat which he foresees as a certainty should the 
election be much longer delayed. Unfortunately, he can carry 
nobody with him—neither the Coalition as a whole, nor, what is 
equally to the point, his own Whips. Such are the drawbacks 
of knock-out blows like Southwark. 
* * * 


For a time the Government's clectioneering advisers appear 
to have been under the spell of the Premier’s somewhat excessive, 
though not inexcusable, elation over the first success of the 
Irish negotiations. It was the Southwark result that opened 
their eyes to the true state of feeling in the country—a feeling, 
as I suggested a fortnight ago, undoubtedly of relief at the end 
of a protracted and hideous nightmare, mingled, however, with 
resentment against Ministers as part-authors of the infliction, 
and qualified by soreness at the reflection that the same result 
might have been reached two years earlier on much easier 
terms. Besides, the Irish settlement, so far as the English 
voter is concerned, is now a closed chapter. What election is 
ever decided by the issues of yesterday? ‘‘I may brag about 
Treland till I am black in the face,” says the vexed Coalitionist, 
“but to what purpose when my constituents are going to vote 
on unemployment ? ” 

* * * 


From talks on the subject with men of all parties I get an 


impression, paradoxical only on the surface, that when the, 


election comes Mr. Lloyd George will suffer for his virtues not 
less than for his sins. In other words, it is the Irish settlement 
that will undo him. Before that event he had split the Liberal 
Party and immobilised it as a fighting unit for probably one more 
Parliament after this. Now, as a direct consequence of the Irish 
episode, he has driven a wedge into the ‘lory Party, the effect 
of which will only become fully apparent—though it has already 
had its foreshadowings—when the reactions of the ‘“ Diehard” 
revolt on Conservatism in the country are revealed in the wrang- 
lings of the General Election. Meanwhile, the two sections of 
the Coalition are doubly crippled—first, by these mutual an- 
tagonisms, and, secondly, by their respective domestic troubles. 
Opposed by a third party, reasonably intact, more or less homo- 
geneous, and passably well-organised, it is inconceivable that 
those rival factions should survive the next election in adequate 
strength to form another Coalition. 
* * * 


Undoubtedly, this is all clearly visible to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
acute perceptions, and accordingly he means to be at the head 
of the party I have just described. Neither Labour nor Inde- 
pendent Liberalism, however, need be perturbed. Despite 
rumours to a different effect, there is no question of thrusting 
on either of those bodies the embarrassment of this vagrant 
leadership. What the Prime Minister contemplates is the forma- 
tion of an alternative party of his own, constructed from the 
débris of those he has already wrecked. Some unmanageable 
parts of the wreckage may be left stranded—the “ Diehard”’ 'lories, 
a few Coalition Liberals with scruples against aliases, and some 
others—and in the prospectus-sheets of the new combination 
those derelicts will serve to typify the ashes of the obsolete and 
now discarded Coalition. Fantastic, not to say childish, as it may 
seem, such in broad outline is to be the next manceuvre. 

* * * 


Such, at least, it was to have been, had the plan of an early 
dissolution held good. If that is abandoned, as now appears 
probable, I should expect the reincarnation of the Coalition to 
be correspondingly delayed, and the much-advertised conference 
of Lloyd George Liberals next month to resolve itself in the end 
into an ordinary eve-of-the-session political love-feast. Person- 
ally, I have come to the conclusion that this Government has now 
arrived at the fatal stage, to which all Governments that outstay 
their welcome are prone, when everything they do, whether good 
or bad, invariably turns to their disadvantage. 
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THE NEW FRENCH SUBMARINE 


PROGRAMME 


HE Washington Conference is, apparently, to 
break up without any agreement having been 
reached concerning the all-important prublem 

of submarine construction. The whole question is to 
be postponed—-so it is reported—to a future Conference, 
which probably means, as things stand, that it will 
be postponed sine die. There is obvious irony in the 
fact that a Conference, which set out so bravely to 
secure a limitation of naval armaments, should end 
with a prospect of a general increase of naval armaments 
in their most detestable form. It may even be, if 
the French maintain their present view and show any 
signs of carrying out their threat, that our own naval 
estimates will be higher next year than we expected 
them to be before the Washington Conference was 
thought of. It was always within the power of France 
to prevent the Conference from achieving any com- 
prehensive settlement of the naval problem, and for 
reasons which it is not very difficult to understand she 
has chosen to exercise that power. But while all this 
is very much to be regretted, it does not follow that 
the Conference has been in any sense a failure. It 
has the very important “ Four Power Pact” to its 
credit, and it has enabled Great Britain to escape 
honourably from the increasing embarrassments of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Moreover, as we have always 
held since it opened, its real value depended far less 
upon its concrete achievements than upon the new 
precedent which it has set. It has created and, we 
believe, established, quite a new method of dealing 
with international relations, and has probably made 
any general return to the old methods and the old spirit 
impossible. 

Above all, of course, in conjunction with the Irish 
Treaty, the Conference has revolutionised Anglo- 
American relations. It has drawn the two nations 
together far more genuinely and effectively than the 
comradeship of the war ever did. On practically every 
issue the British and American delegations have spon- 
taneously acted together, and the only important 
division of opinion between them—on this submarine 
question—so far from creating any estrangement, 
led in the end to a more complete mutual understanding 
and sympathy. There is a pro-American sentiment 
in this country to-day that has certainly never existed 
before, and the testimony of correspondents in America 
is that a similar change of feeling has taken place 
over there. On both sides of the Atlantic there are 
masses of people who have realised during the past 
few weeks that the English-speaking nations are out 
for the same thing, and for whom the idea of Anglo- 
American friendship has ceased to be merely a pious 
aspiration and become an ardent wish which they 
are determined to realise. To have brought this 
about was worth a dozen Washington Conferences, 
even though they achieved nothing else at all. 

We do not feel, therefore, that, as far as the Wash- 
ington Conference is concerned, the submarine fiasco 
is a very great tragedy. But, without doubt, it 1s 4 
serious matter in relation to the politics of Europe. 
Its full consequences can hardly yet be foreseen, but 
that they will be very far-reaching is obvious. The 
technical discussion which took place last week in 
Washington, between the British and French delegations, 
as to the real value and functions of the submarine 
was extremely interesting. The British Government 
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has at its disposal, of course, far more knowledge of 
this subject than any other Government in the world, 
except possibly that of Germany; and the debate 
seems to have been hampered to some extent by the 
fact that, if the submarine is not going to be abolished, 
it is impossible to make all this knowledge public. 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee had no difficulty, however, 
in showing that Admiral de Bon was seriously mis- 
informed as to the value of submarines for certain 
purposes. We are not sure that all the obiter dicta 
of the British representatives would be accepted by 
the main body of expert naval opinion in this country. 
Lord Lee’s statement, for instance, that submarines 
had proved to be “almost contemptible” weapons, 
when opposed by any sort of organised naval force, 
would certainly be challenged by many critics whose 
opinions are entitled to respect, though they might 
admit that the phrase was a rhetorical exaggeration 
pardonable in the circumstances. But the British 
spokesmen in Washington did undoubtedly establish 
their main contentions—namely, that the submarine 
is essentially an offensive and not a defensive weapon; 
that it is of comparatively little use against warships 
but of great use against merchant shipping; and that 
so long as it exists there is no way of preventing its 
being used as the Germans used it. 

Admiral de Bon did not challenge the second of these 
conclusions. Indeed, in his opening speech he em- 
phasised the “ special efficiency ” of submarines against 
merchantmen. He declared his abhorrence of the 
“barbarity " of the “ unlimited” submarine warfare 
carried on by Germany, but the value of this declaration 
is somewhat seriously discounted by two facts. The 
first fact is that it is only when the submarine ignores 
all the rules of sea-warfare and the rights of non- 
combatants that it is efficient even against merchant- 
men. And the second fact is the recent publication 
in the official organ of the French Ministry of Marine, 
the Revue Militaire, of the following opinion : 


It is high time we got rid of the misleading ideas which are 
prevalent regarding the use made by Germany of the submarine 
as a war weapon. The submarine war was completely justifi- 
able . . . . It is time also to explode the belief that the use 
of the submarine by Germany was inconsistent with the 
usages of the international laws of warfare. ‘This view, which 
was circulated erroneously during the war, might dangerously 
prejudice our national defence in the future. . . . It is quite 
unjustifiable to contend that an enemy merchant ship should 
be warned before being torpedoed.—_{Translation by Mr. W. H. 
Dawson in the Westminster Gazette.} 


If this unqualified defence of the sinking of the Lusitania 
and of the whole policy of spurlos versenkt is thus 
expressed in peace time, is it possible to suppose that 
the French Admiralty would not act upon such lines 
in time of war? Here, then, is the position. The 
French demand an enormous submarine fleet; they 
declare that submarines are “ special efficient " against 
merchant shipping; and the French Admiralty circu- 
lates an article which defends, without reserve, the 
practice of torpedoing non-combatant vessels without 
warning. 

What are we to think? France declares that she 
wants this huge submarine fleet to “‘ defend ”’ her long 
coastline. But to defend it against whom? Mr. 
Balfour pointed out in the discussion that anybody 
who looked at the matter from the strictly strategical 
and tactical point of view would certainly say that 
these submarines were to be built against Great Britain. 
M. Sarraut, the French delegate, declared that he 

would not deign to reply to such a suspicion.” But 





obviously there must be a reply, and it must be a 
reasoned reply; otherwise the suspicion will grow. 
For the submarine is not a defensive weapon. We do 
not, of course, suggest, and we do not believe for a 
moment, that France is looking forward to a time 
when she may wish to attack Great Britain. Never- 
theless the question remains: Against whom? Let us 
even suppose that this difficult question can be answered 
satisfactorily and convincingly; will the position be 
very much better then? With a great submarine 
fleet just across the Channel, admittedly designed for 
use in “ unlimited ” warfare against merchant shipping, 
the British Admiralty could not remain inactive. It 
would have to undertake extensive and enormously 
costly preparations for the defence of the sea com- 
munications by which Great Britain lives. Every 
additional submarine built in France would be followed 
by the construction of more defensive craft in this 
country. Thus, though no one believed in the likelihood 
of war between the two nations, we should embark 
upon a new form of naval competition, which in the long 
run would inevitably engender relations not dissimilar 
to those which existed between Great Britain and 
Germany before the war. France would assure us, 
just as Germany assured us, that she was not building 
against us but solely to protect her legitimate interests. 
And we should believe her just as much and just as 
little as we believed Germany—which was not at all. 
Once such competition begins, it will be a question 
not of how we can preserve a friendship, but of how 
we can avoid an active enmity. For the submarine 
is not a defensive weapon. 

To create such a position without cause would be a 
piece of perfectly incredible folly, and we cannot believe 
that the French Government has recognised the conse- 
quences of the course to which it seems to have com- 
mitted itself. It has been widely suggested, both in 
Washington and in London, that this hypothetical 
submarine fleet is only a bargaining counter, that 
France does not intend to build it, but hopes to get 
something in return for not building it. But this is 
a suggestion which in effect accuses France of seeking 
to practice against us the very crudest form of black- 
mail; and even if it be thought that the French Govern- 
ment is capable of such tactics, how can anyone suppose 
that it would be foolish enough to employ them— 
unless the French are as psychologically blind as the 
Germans so often showed themselves to be? For that 
sort of blackmail could not possibly succeed. Can 
anyone imagine any British Government treating such 
a matter as the subject for a bargain, or seeking to 
secure our sea routes by paying a blackmailer his 
price? The thing is inconceivable. A simpler and 
more credible explanation of the French demand will 
occur to anyone who has studied recent developments 
of the more personal side of the relations between 
France and Great Britain; we need not set it out here. 
We can only hope that the French Government will lose 
as little time as possible in clearing the matter up and 
preventing the development of further misunderstand- 
ings and suspicions, which if they are allowed to grow 
may become hard to eradicate. We are not, as our 
readers know, enthusiastic supporters of he “ Entente ”’ 
in its present form. Indeed, we think it is dead and 
requires to be recreated in quite a new form. But 
at any rate we do not want to see it buried in the sort 
of way in which it would be buried if the French Govern- 
ment really meant business over this new submarine 
programme with which it has startled the world. Cannot 


M. Briand be content with having startled us? 
B 
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THE DRAGOONING OF EGYPT 


HE struggle in Egypt has opened “ according to 
plan.” The plan on the Egyptian side is one 
which a desperate and determined people has 

adopted as the only alternative to degradation and tyranny. 
On our side it is a wanton trick worthy of a pack of naughty 
children. As we predicted, Egypt is preparing to resist 
us by every means in her power. We are faced, in Cairo 
and Alexandria and in a number of provincial towns, with 
strikes, boycotts and sabotage. Teachers and students, 
lawyers and doctors, civil servants, workmen and fellaheen 
are making their protest. Passive resistance easily develops 
into active revolt, and there have been street barricades, 
assaults and assassinations. The British authorities counter 
with all the rigours of martial law, the suppression of news- 
papers, the arrest and internment of popular leaders. 
Armoured cars patrol the streets, machine guns and aero- 
planes are being hurried to Upper Egypt, naval forces are 
prepared for sea and river service. This is the beginning. 
Presently, no doubt, there will be outrages, followed by 
the policy of “ reprisals ” with which we have been familiar- 
ised nearer home. And in the end we shall see the British 
Government realising facts, ‘‘ shaking murder by the hand” 
and claiming credit for the settlement of a war deliberately 
provoked by its own insensate folly. It is still possible to 
avert the calamity of the second stage, with its waste of 
life and money, its crop of hatred and its certain damage 
to the honour and the material interests of this country. 
But if that is to be done, the British people must read 
deeper than the headlines in the Press. They must study 
the temper of Egypt and the policy of those evil counsellors 
who are pushing them down this dangerous path. 

For more than a generation we have had an “ Egyptian 
problem.” We were always hoping to solve it, but as it 
became steadily more complicated, its solution seemed, if 
it was not in reality, less pressing. When the war brought 
Turkey into the field against us, there were fresh difficulties, 
which were met by hasty and drastic devices—by the 
devices, in fact, of cutting Egypt loose from Turkish 
suzerainty, making her a protectorate of our own and impos- 
ing military law. By these measures we were enabled to put 
the problem temporarily on the shelf. But at the end of 
the war it obtruded itself once more, and it was now no 
longer the old problem, but a new one. The Egypt of 1919 
was not the Egypt of 1914. The influences which had 
turned half the world upside down had affected her also. 
She had learned some lessons; she had acquired new 
ideas ; she had hopes and promises—or half-promises—on 
which she reckoned with confidence. What had been a 
nationalist party in the good old days was now developing 
into a national movement. It only remained for the 
British Government to thwart it, in order to make it solid 
and complete. That the British Government did in an 
incredibly light-hearted fashion, and we are confronted 
to-day by a nation clamorous in its demands and unanimous 
in its resolve. 

But the British Government and those who support 
its policy add a present folly to their past folly, for they 
do not even now recognise what they have done. Despite 
all the warnings of the last three years, despite the facts 
before their eyes, they persist in dividing the Egyptians 
into categories of sheep and goats, and deluding them- 
selves with the notion of gaining the favour of the 
“moderates ” by crushing the “extremists.” Two years 
ago—even a year ago—there was some sense in this 
differentiation. There was a left wing of the Zaghlulists 
which would be content with nothing short of driving the 
English into the sea. There was a large section, repre- 
sented by men like Adly and Rushdi, who were ready to 
come to terms that would give the substance of what 
they wanted both to the Egyptian and the British peoples. 
And between the two was a huge mass—including, we 


do not doubt, Zaghlul Pasha himself—who would have 
accepted a settlement honestly and tactfully arrived at 
on the basis of the Milner recommendations. But the 
British Cabinet has closed the Egyptian ranks. Adly 
and his delegation were brought to London and fooled. 
Adly has returned to Egypt and resigned. There is no 
Egyptian Government in Cairo; there are no “ moderates ” 
in Egypt to applaud Lord Allenby’s mailed fist or the 
mockery of freedom which Lord Curzon offers if Egypt 
will be of good behaviour. We are diverted—and we 
imagine that Downing Street is diverted too—by the naive 
complaints of Coalition leader-writers that the “ moderates” 
“have ceased to work with us.” The Cabinet knew long 
ago that their terms would not be accepted. Some of 
them, at least, did not care whether they were accepted 
or not. That, in our opinion, is the most serious feature 
of the whole affair. ag 

The trouble in Egypt is not merely a disagreeable 
incident like an enlarged North-West Frontier affair. 
It is not an embarrassing opposition, such as we are faced 
with in India, to honestly conceived measures of reform 
which have the support of a great mass of Indian opinion, 
We can assert our belief that we are substantially right 
in India and that Mr. Gandhi is substantially wrong. 
We cannot, without utter hypocrisy, make any such 
assertion about our policy and Zaghlul’s and Adly’s in 
Egypt. Egypt is a nation, united and remarkably homo- 
geneous; the fellaheen may be illiterate and ignorant, 
but that does not entitie us to pretend that they do not 
know what they mean, or mean what they say, when 
they demand independence. Egypt, moreover, has had 
again and again from us during the last thirty years 
explicit promises of freedom. Egypt has never been a 
part of the British Empire. And for these reasons, 
amongst others, Egypt is now a test case for the British 
people. Those who refuse Egypt her freedom are not 
only doing a wrong to Egypt; they are doing a wrong to 
this country and to the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations is a new name for 
the British Empire. But it is also a new thing ; it expresses 
an ideal, a contribution of the English race to the civilisation 
of the world. It is necessary, and it is legitimate, that 
the British Commonwealth of Nations should forget much 
of its ignoble Imperial past. It is impossible, if it is to 
live, that it should forget the fundamental principles on 
which it is based. Freedom and consent are among those 
principles ; force is not. It is a voluntary union of free 
peoples which has emerged from the Empire ; it still has 
clinging to its shirts unfree peoples whom its aim must be 
to make free partners. Ireland has been brought into 
this partnership; the tremendous experiment will be 
made of bringing in the Asiatic races of India. But what 
has Egypt to do with this, it will be asked, if Egypt 1s 
outside the British Empire? The answer is that Egypt 
could and should be brought into partnership with the 
free nations of the British Commonwealth—not, of course, 
with the exact status of the self-governing Dominions, 
but with a properly defined status of her own—the status, 
if you will, ofan ally voluntarily accepting certain privileges 
and certain duties. That, as we understand it, would 
be the practical effect of our granting the Egyptian 
demands for independence, subject to the safeguards, 
which we require and they have always been willing to 
admit, for our legitimate interests. But this is not the 
policy of the section that dominates the British Govern- 
ment. The policy of these men is to force an unwilling 
Egypt under British tutelage. It is, in a word, to revert 
to the old idea of empire; it involves, as we see, what 
the empire-building of our grandfathers generally involved 
—violence and fraud, and an amount of hypocrisy, to boot, 
which they were not called upon to display. . 

There are two main arguments used in defence of this 
policy. The first is the necessity of keeping a hold on 
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Egypt for the security of our imperial communications and 
commercial interests. We have again and again pointed 
out the hollowness of this. It is not necessary that we 
should spread troops all over the country in order to 
safeguard our communications ; forces based on the Canal 
would serve our purpose amply, and, in the unlikely event 
of Egypt falling into internal anarchy, we could operate 
from there without any real difficulty. For the rest, the 
civil controls suggested in the Milner Report give us all, 
if not more than all, the protection required in non-military 
affairs. Neither we nor other European States need what 
the Curzon Draft Treaty seeks to impose. The second 
excuse, which is, of course, mixed up to some extent with 
the first, is that the Egyptians are not fit for self-govern- 
ment. We shall not argue out this question; it was dealt 
with sufficiently by Lord Milner and his colleagues, and 
in any case ninety-nine out of a hundred of those who 
make the statement do not know what they mean by it. 
It is no doubt natural for Englishmen to think that 
they can govern other peoples—and especially Oriental 
peoples—better than those peoples can govern themselves. 
But not even Englishmen can govern another race against 
its will, save in one way—by the sword. That is the way 
that our militarists have chosen for us in Egypt. It is a 
form of government which we suppose will be congenial 
to professional soldiers and that type of administrator which 
regards “niggers” as designed by Almighty God to 
conduct themselves lowly and reverently towards white 
men. We do not think it will commend itself for long 
to the taxpayers of this country who have to foot the 
bill, to the merchants who trade with Egypt, or to any 
intelligent man who sees its inevitable reactions in India 
and the Middle East. We believe, in short, that the 
policy which is being put into force to-day in Egypt is 
not only a betrayal of a long series of pledges, not only 
offensive to the liberal sentiments of the British people, 
but is utterly stupid. The risks that we should take in 
conceding to Egypt that independence that she asks for, 
with the safeguards for ourselves and others that she 
would give, are but slight. The risk of our not being able 
to rule Egypt by brute force is not a risk at all—it is a 
certainty. It is to make such a Pyrrhic triumph for 
the bullies of the Coalition Cabinet that we are asked to 
dragoon Egypt as we dragooned Ireland, to drain our 
purses and to trail British honour in the mud. 

We had hoped that Mr. Lloyd George would before 
this have acknowledged the blunder that has been made. 
We are still not without hope, for we observe some straws 
in his newspaper wind. The Daily Chronicle, while it 
still talks smugly about the necessity of forming a Moderate 
Party to support the British Government, has got so far 
as to say that we ought to provide our Moderate Party 
with “a policy on which they can stand,” and that “ an 
Egyptian Government must be formed with a programme 
that has an appeal to the people.” This is a welcome 
recognition of the character of the present policy, in which 
the hand is the hand of Esau, but the voice is the voice 
of Pecksniff. We ask nothing better—and Adly Pasha 
will ask nothing better—than a policy on which any 
reputable Egyptian Government can stand, with a pro- 
gramme “‘ that has an appeal to the people.” 


IN WORK AND OUT OF WORK 
W'° referred last week to the strain, financial and 


moral, to which the Trade Union movement 

has been subjected during the past year. The 
Unions have paid away huge sums in cash benefits to their 
unemployed members; they have been compelled to 
agree to large reductions in wages and to some considerable 
worsening of the conditions of employment; they have 
suffered many defections among their less keen members ; 
and they have failed, even more completely than the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, to make their budgets balance, 
In face of adverse trade conditions which have left about 
two million persons out of work, not only have the. facile 
hopes of “reconstruction while you wait” totally dis- 
appeared ; the gains of two years ago have been seriously 
endangered, and the Unions have been able to do no 
more than fight a rearguard action on behalf of their 
members. 

As a result of the changed situation, opinions and policies 
which found two years ago a ready acceptance are at a 
discount now. Not only do “Whitleyism” (and all the 
variant forms of co-operation between employer and 
employed) go for nothing to-day, when the surplus of labour 
makes conciliation unnecessary from the standpoint of the 
average association of employers, but many of the advanced 
doctrines which were most popular in the Labour movement 
in 1919 seem likely to share the same fate. It is futile to 
tell men who are clinging with all their might to precarious 
jobs that the new world is easily to be won by a mere with- 
drawal of labour. The strike policy flourishes most in times 
of economic prosperity, for then labour is at a premium, 
and in withdrawing their labour the workers are conscious 
of withholding something that is badly wanted. But 
when bad trade has set in, and extends over any considerable 
length of time, the position is altogether altered. The 
workman who remains in a job thinks himself lucky to have 
one. He knows, probably from bitter past experience, 
the humiliations as well as the discomforts of being un- 
employed, and he has no desire, if he can help it, to find 
himself upon the streets even in a good cause. The tendency 
is for those who are in employment to forsake such policies 
as “direct action” and to develop strong symptoms of 
industrial pacificism just when the organised employers, 
who have been keenly pacifist while labour has been scarce, 
are returning to a more militant frame of mind. 

The Trade Union movement represents primarily em- 
ployed persons. In normal times, the vast majority of its 
members are in work, and the out-of-works are only a tiny, 
and continually changing, minority. The whole machinery 
of Trade Unionism is naturally constructed for the purpose 
of dealing with men who are usually employed, although 
they may occasionally fall out of a job. Consequently, 
when unemployment assumes abnormal proportions, the 
Trade Unions are not ready and equipped with adequate 
means of dealing with the situation. They provide, indeed, 
in many cases large cash benefits for their members, and any 
growth of unemployment beyond the normal involves a 
drain upon their accumulated funds. But, while they are 
ready enough to pay what they can, they necessarily con- 
tinue to represent, in the main, those of their members 
who retain work and are still in receipt of wages. These 
they endeavour, by the methods of collective bargaining 
known to their leaders, to protect as best they can. But, 
in face of the competition for work of a vast army of 
unemployed, this task necessarily becomes more difficult. 
Wages and conditions are beaten down by the actual or 
potential competition of those who are out of a job, and 
the Union leaders, accepting the standpoint of the employed, 
cannot help regarding the unemployed to some extent as 
a menace to the standards established by their success in 
collective bargaining. 

It is fatally easy, under these conditions, for certain 
elements of antagonism to develop between the official 
Trade Unions and the bodies of unemployed. Rightly or 
wrongly, the latter accuse the Unions of not properly regard- 
ing their interest. They demand the cessation of all over- 
time, and perhaps a curtailment of the normal working day 
in order to make the available work “ go round ” a greater 
number of persons. The Trade Unions, on the other hand, 
are apt to consider the unemployed quite inadequately 
sensitive to the importance of preserving intact the standards 
and conditions built up by Trade Union effort. A man 
who, with his wife and family, has missed the last meal, 
and has no idea where the next is to come from, is hardly 
22 
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in a condition to behave as a stickler for Trade Union 
etiquette, even if he is a Trade Unionist who understands 

well the movement and its objects. And many of 
the unemployed, of course, are not, and have never been, 
Trade Unionists. The percentage, indeed, of unemployed 
is probably a good deal higher among the non-unionist 
element than among Trade Unionists, who belong usually 
to the more regular and established trades and sections 
of industry. 


It is beyond doubt that, to some extent, antagonism 
between employed and unemployed has already developed 
during the present crisis. A larger proportion than is 
generally realised of those who are now unemployed have 
been so for a considerable time past, while a large proportion 
of those who are still at work have not been unemployed 
at all. Those who have been long out of work have, in 
many cases, developed a distinct unemployed point of view ; 
while many of those who are in work have for the time 
given up thinking of much except the best means of keeping 
their jobs. These latter tend to become callous, just as 
the former tend to grow mistrustful of the Trade Unions 
which seem able to do so little for them. Attempts are 
actively made to exaggerate any cleavage that may appear 
between the employed and unemployed sections of the 
working class, and in some districts spurious “‘ unemployed ” 
organisations seem to have been started with no other 
view than to stimulate such dissensions, and to range 
the working class in hostile groups so as to reduce it to 
impotence. 

Official labour, it is true, puts forward its programmes. 
It demands justice for the unemployed, and the recognition 
of their right to work or maintenance at a reasonable living 
standard. But the Government turns a deaf ear to these 
claims, and the ordinary unemployed worker is conscious 
mainly not of the demands which the Trade Unions are 
putting forward on his behalf but of the employed worker’s 
anxiety lest some competitor from the ranks of the un- 
employed should take away his job from him. A man 
out of work is a man with time to brood. Society can find 
no use for his labour, and it compels him to hang idly 
round the Employment Exchange discussing his grievances 
with his fellow-sufferers. It is there that the organisation 
of the unemployed is accomplished. Of course, of the two 
million unemployed workers, not a tenth part are organised 
at all—as uncmployed, and it is a well-known fact that 
the unemployed man, though he has time on his hands, 
is usually loth to attend the meetings of his Trade Union, 
perhaps because he cannot face his more fortunate fellows. 
But, outside the exchanges the orators declaim; many of 
the younger unemployed are enrolled in loosely organised 
associations, and many more learn something of the gospel 
of revolt. 

Partly because the Trade Unions have been preoccupied 
with the defence of their employed members against the 
attacks on the standard conditions set up by collective 
bargaining, and partly because the present situation is one 
with which the routine organisation of the Unions is not 
fiited to deal, the main work of conducting the unemployed 
agitation has fallen into the hands of the Communists. 
Seeking eagerly for means of getting their message to the 
ears of the working-class, the small group of British Com- 
munists has seized on the opportunity which wide-spread 
unemployment has presented, and has filled the breach 
which orthodox Labour has too much left empiy. The 
Communists have been among the unemployed on every 
possible occasion, and the skeleton unemployed organi- 
sations which have sprung up in many areas have been, 
for the most part, under Communist leadership and control. 
Out of Work, the widely read “ unemployed ” journal, is a 
Communist production, and it is mainly Communist litera- 
ture which circulates among the unemployed. 

This is perhaps unavoidable, but it has had the effect 
of widening the breach between the unemployed spokesmen 


and the official Labour movement. No one can blame the 
Communists for seeking to capture the unemployed move- 
ment for their own ends. Clearly, from their point of 
view, that is the only sensible course to pursue. But it is 
possible to regret both that the unemployed have not become 
organised more thoroughly and in a more representative 
fashion, and that closer links have not been forged between 
it and the main body of the Trade Union movement, which 
inevitably suffers in power, as the unemployed also suffer, 
by the unnecessary division of forces. It has not, of course, 
been easy for the official Labour movement to steer its way 
among the perplexities of the past year. In face of stagnant 
trade, the governing factor in the situation has been the 
economic weakness of the workers in their bai gaining with 
the representatives of capital. Trade Union demands have 
gone unheeded by the Government, precisely because the 
economic power behind them has been no longer formidable 
enough to make the Government afraid. Suffering a 
declension of power, the Unions have experienced also a 
declension of interest on the part of their members, who have 
sought refuge from the contemplation of a depressing 
industrial outlook in other spheres of interest. For the 
constitutionally minded, the past year has been merely a 
damping demonstration of the difficulty of realising in 
practice the new social order which it is easy enough to 
imagine. The Communists draw a different moral. They 
tell the unemployed that the one way out of the present 
impasse is violent revolution. They do not, as a rule, 
explain quite why they are hopeful of finding revolution 
more than a blind alley, unless references to Russia are to 
be taken as an explanation, but they make revolutionism 
plausible by discrediting all less violent methods of social 
transformation. 

We have, therefore, an official Trade Union movement, 
bearing up with difficulty against the heavy burden imposed 
upon it, and too much preoccupied in bargaining at an 
economic disadvantage to be ready just now to improvise 
new expedients to meet changed conditions. We have, 
also, a very poorly constructed organisation of unemployed 
workers, naturally either sullen or angry, possessed by a 
feeling that society does not want them, and that, if they 
would act at all, they must make their own opportunities 
for action, and led, so far as they are led at all, by Com- 
munists who base their sole hope for the future on a 
révolution & la Russe—a dish for which the British oven is 
not nearly hot enough. The lack of connection between 
these two movements, and the readiness with which they 
get at cross purposes, exaggerate the weakness that arises 
directly out of the economic conditions, and encourage the 
Government in its policy of paring the poor man’s cheese. 
It is, of course, easy to see the perplexities of the situation, 
and far less easy to devise any remedy for them. It is for 
organised Labour itself to make the best it can of a position 
which is likely to remain very difficult for some time to 
come. What is clear is that the rift between employed 
and unemployed ought, in the interests of both, to be 
prevented by every possible means from growing wider. 
This seems to involve that, even at the cost of an additional 
strain, the Trade Unions ought to make a further effort to 
place themselves at the head of the unemployed, and to 
give to their movement a more co-ordinated and hopeful 
direction. United pressure, with the really determined 
demand of both movements behind it, could still compel 
the Government to take more effective action. At present, 
effort is being uselessly expended. The Trade Unions 
cannot defend their standards because of the pressure of 
unemployment ; the unemployed cannot secure reasonable 
treatment because the Trade Unions are only half behind 
their demands, and are mainly occupied in attempting in 
vain to safeguard the position of their employed members. 
Employed and unemployed have everything to gain by 
common action ; yet it is to be feared that they are slowly 
drifting into antagonism. 
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THE SAME AGAIN 


OYBELLS will ring to-night, and Scotsmen will 
J probably dance in procession round St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. We would not stop them even if we 
could. The Scots are a serious race, and it is better to dance 
round a Christian church in the small hours of New Year’s 
morning than never to dance at all. At the same time, 
it is a curious thing that so Puritanical a people should 
choose to celebrate the pagan festival of the New Year 
rather than the Christian festival of Christmas. It suggests 
a certain obstinacy after nineteen hundred years of Pres- 
byterianism. No other race could have maintained an 
ancient custom in the face of such universal opposition. 
For New Year’s Day, like Job’s birthday, would have been 
blotted out of the calendar long ago if the execrations of 
the pious could have done it. Catholic and Protestant 
combined in the assault on it. Even as late as the thirteenth 
century, if you were brought before the Inquisitors on sus- 
picion of practising evil arts, one of the questions that 
was put to you was whether you had spent the first of 
January in heathen fashion. Some centuries earlier, the 
Council of Auxerre had denounced New Year’s presents 
as “devilish.” Nor did the Reformation bring immediate 
relief to this gaolbird among the days. Luther also de- 
nounced it asa heathen festival. We donot know what John 
Knox said, but we are confident that, whatever he had said, 
Scotsmen would still be dancing the New Year in round 
St. Paul’s. To dance round a church is a pretty com- 
promise between heathenism and Christianity. And so 
is life. 

We hold, however, that there are other good reasons why 
the Scots should be praised for keeping up the traditional 
New Year observance. In the first place, there is always 
something to be said for celebrating a birthday. We 
celebrate the birthday even of an ordinary child without 
asking whether he is more likely to grow up into a George 
Washington or a Charles Peace. We do well to begin early, 
because the time may come when it will be impossible to 
rejoice over him. He will at least be none the worse for 
our good wishes, and we, for our part, are all the better for 
them. The Christians seem always to have had an instinct 
for praising the beginnings rather than the ends of things. 
They turned the week right round and made the Sabbath 
the first day of the week instead of the last. Their religion 
was a religion of hope, and the symbol of hope is the dawn, 
not the sunset. Other peoples might begin the day at 
sunset, and venerate the seventh day more than the first. 
There are probably good reasons for that, too, but it is not 
optimistic. The hopeful person will still realise that there 
is more hope for a child than for a man, for the first day 
of the week than for the seventh, for the first day of the 
year than for the last. His motto is, “ Celebrate when 
you can.” The child may grow into a world-conqueror, 
the week may end in ruin, the year may bring three hundred 
and sixty-five disasters. Hence, rejoice now lest there be 
nothing to rejoice over. This, we take it, is the first article 
in the creed of every truly hopeful man. 


And the course of history has thoroughly justified such 
hopefulness. Every generation sets out on its task with 
all the more ardour because it feels that, at last, it has 
come to the beginning of things. Everything in the past 
was but the chaos before creation. Now, at last, creation 
may begin, and the world of men-as-they-ought-to-be find 
&@ permanent place in the sun. There have been more 
hopes of this sort than ever since the invention of machinery. 
Shelley thought much might be done with balloons ; others 
thought much might be done with Free Trade; the Prince 
Consort had an idea that something might be done with 
the Crystal Palace. But, more than all, the Shelleys and 
the Mazzinis pinned their faith to the spirit of man, which 
‘8 more inconstant than a balloon. We cannot say they 
were fools for hoping so much. They celebrated the birth 








of a new era, and, even if the new era is nothing much to 
speak of, they kept alive the excellent tradition of hopeful- 
ness over to-morrow rather than of mournfulness over 
yesterday. As we know nothing about to-morrow, we might 


just as well be cheerful about it. We have no patience with 
those who celebrate its obsequies in advance. Even to-day 
is not so bad if we compare it with the day before yesterday. 
We have abolished human sacrifice, religious persecution, 
and the worst forms of insanitation. We are still only 
human beings, but we hope in time to be something better. 
We can honestly boast that the Washington Conference is 
something that would not have been possible in the time 
of Hannibal—partly because America had not yet been 
discovered, but partly also because the world was not yet 
conscious of the need of general order and agreement. 
There are men who are such confirmed pessimists that 
they deny that any progress has been made. It seems to 
us that they might as well deny the existence of railway 
trains and flying machines. The pessimists base their 
unbelief on the fact that we have no Aristotles or Shake- 
speares nowadays. Their reasoning, we think, is fallacious. 
We have at least added to the store of philosophy since 
Aristotle’s day, and to the store of literature since Shake- 
speare’s day. And we have a greater proportion of Euro- 
peans who can take advantage of this greater store of 
philosophy and literature. The individual intellect may 
not have grown since the great centuries of Greece, but the 
world-intellect has grown. Similarly, what we may call 
the world-spirit has grown. We have got further on than 
we were even a hundred years ago: we no longer hang a 
child for stealing turnips. At the same time, we shall do 
well to be moderate in our boasting. We have achieved 
enough to make a reactionary such as Lord Eldon turn in 
his grave, but we have achieved little enough to make a 
revolutionary such as Shelley turn in his. On the whole, 
however, there has been more justification of hope than 
of fear. The idea of equality, though it has not yet been 
fully applied, has become a commonplace in politics, and the 
tendency towards equality was steadily increasing even 
during a century in which capitalism seemed to grow 
increasingly powerful. That is the paradox of the nine- 
teenth century, which some men with reason regard as the 
most wonderful of centuries, and other men with reason as 
the most abominable. Those who mourn over the failure 
of the industrial era, however, seem to us to mourn pre- 
maturely. They are like the young poet who on his birthday 
wrote despairingly in his diary: “ Eighteen to-day, and 
nothing done!” It is time enough to say this sort of thing 
at eighty. The industrial era is, after all, still all but in 
its teens. It might have done a great deal better, but it 
might have done a great deal worse. Anyhow, the world 
is before it, and we cannot but regard it as a boy of con- 
siderable promise. 

As for 1922, there is this to be said in its favour: it is a 
new year. And most of us like the look of a new year just 
as we like the look of a new penny. There are few people 
whose eyes do not brighten at sight of the new pennies. 
When we touch them, we seem to touch, if not gold, at least 
the first cousin of gold. Many fathers take them home to 
the children as if they were toys. They grudge such treas- 
ures to "bus-conductors and newsboys. A few months 
hence, the coins will be tarnished and fit for the vulgarities 
of barter. To-day they are delightful treasures, like the 
first primrose or the call of the first cuckoo. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the human appreciation of new things. 
Even the poet can do little more for us than to make old 
things new. He is like the child who rubs an old penny in 
sand till it shines like a new one. Luckily, the universe is 
constructed on such a pattern that the desire for novelty 
is easily gratified. Every twenty-four hours there is a new 
day : every four weeks (or so) there is a new moon: every 
twelve months there is a new year. It is an ideal arrange- 
ment. A man might live to a thousand and never grow 
weary of it. There is always a novelty, if it is only a thrush 
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breaking into song after a long silence in December. Some- 
thing like it has happened before, thousands and tens of 
thousands of times, but this has never happened before. 
We had the same sense of novelty the other day when we 
heard a hedgesparrow singing in the hedge. We had often 
read of it before, but we had never actually heard the 
hedgesparrow singing within a few days of Christmas— 
as invisible in the brown of the hedge as it will afterwards 
be in the green. Even to see the dog’s mercury anticipating 
spring by a few months and breaking into flower under the 
wall charms us as the flower itself never does. Here is a 
beginning, a promise. We may enjoy the promise, even 
though we know from experience that it is a promise of a 
spring that will fade, and that it will ultimately lead at the 
end of about another twelve months to the appearance of 
another promising young plant of dog’s mercury. Our 
progress is obviously round and round. Some people say 
that it is also spiral, but, even if it is not, it is worth an 
average man’s praise. We are convinced that for the average 
human being any new year is better than no new year, and 
that it has always been so. This being so, the world does 
not go round the sun in vain. Hence, we welcome the new 
year, although we feel perfectly certain that at the end of 
it we shall not yet have a world fit for heroes to live in. We 
shall not even have a world made safe for democracy. On 
the other hand, we shall see what we shall see, and that is 
something. 1921 has at least been better than 1920, and 
we cannot but believe that 1922 will be better than 1921. 
We may even see a miracle, and all Europe sane and at 
peace. We may see a second miracle, and a fall in the 
income-tax. There are scarcely any limits to what we may 
see, except that we shall not see what we expect to see. 
In a sense, we shall see the same old thing, but it will also 
be a different new thing. In any case, there will be April; 
and every morning there will be the newspaper, curiously 
readable even when we have already read thousands of 
newspapers. The fact that people go on buying newspapers 
shows how hopeful they are. They cannot believe that 
nothing new has happened in the last twenty-four hours, 
and they are invariably right. People are interested in a 
man’s being arrested for drunkenness or stealing five 
shillings, if it has (as country people say) newly happened. 
There is no other planet we ever heard of that has such an 
appetite for new things. This it is to live eagerly, enjoying 
new years, new pennies, and new crimes. And in 1922 
we shall clearly be doing the same again. 


THE UNDERWORLD 


HERE seems to have been a persistent endeavour 

on the part of animals to get out of the water 
on to dry land. In various ways it has been to 

them age after age El Dorado—to some a place of safety, 
to others a less crowded home, to some a freer air, to others 
more abundant food. Thus, after plants had prepared the 
way, the dry land was invaded by successive contingents 
of animals—such as earthworms, centipedes, and amphi- 
bians, each great invasion with far-reaching consequences. 
But after adventurous pioneers of various races of animals 
had reached the promised land, they discovered that it 
was not always flowing with milk and honey. In water 
they could move freely in any direction in three dimensions; 
on land they were restricted to one plane—the surface of 
the earth. In the sea they could lay their eggs almost 
anywhere in the universal cradle of the waters, unless 
the struggle for existence was terribly keen ; on land they 
had to hide them, or bury them. Often the only solution 
of the difficulty was for the mothers to carry the young 
ones about with them before birth or after birth, not parting 
with them till they were more or less able to fend for them- 
selves. Thus we see many a spider carrying about her 
eggs, and by and by her young ones in a silken bag. The 





kangaroo puts its very helpless, prematurely born, young 
ones into an external pouch, and it is quaint afterwards to 
see them going out and coming in. 

The essential point is simply this, that the conquest of the 
dry land involves risks of drought and frost and over- 
crowding; there are no currents to bring food near; the 
abundant oxygen is more difficult to capture. Therefore 
it became necessary for some of the colonists to trek once 
more; some became arboreal and others got into the 
air; some became cave-dwellers and others, which we wish 
now to study, burrowed beneath the ground. 

There is a strong probability that earthworms sprang 
from a fresh-water stock, which in turn had been started by 
migrants from the sea. Many not very distant relatives 
of earthworms are to be found in fresh water, and there are 
several genuine earthworms, like Alma and Dero, which 
possess gills. It is likely then that migrants from fresh water 
became burrowers beneath the surface and had for a time 
a Golden Age—a world of their own and plenty of food. 
As ages passed, however, the centipedes followed the earth- 
worms underground, perhaps in the Carboniferous Period, 
and they continue to be their inveterate enemies. Then 
came burrowing carnivorous beetles. There is also in 
Brazil a carnivorous Planarian worm which follows the 
earthworms into their retreats, and in our own country the 
carnivorous slug (Testacella) does the same. Ages after- 
wards there were moles. Thus the earthworms have 
become a much persecuted race—their Golden Age long since 
over. How do they survive at all? They have become 
nocturnal; they are exquisitely sensitive to vibrations; 
they can grow a new tail or even a new head if what they 
had is cleanly bitten off. 

What a compact bundle of adaptations is a mole! Its 
shape is suited for tunnelling, its snout for thrusting and 
probing, its short muscular neck for tossing up the loose 
earth. Its shovel-like hands are broadened out by an extra 
sickle bone, and the muscles of the pectoral girdle are those 
of an athlete. It literally swims beneath the ground, and 
can turn through 120 degrees in four strokes. Negatively, 
it has no projecting ear-trumpet, for that would be in the 
way; the rudimentary eye is well protected with hair, so 
that it is not scratched ; there are arrangements for keeping 
the earth out of the nostrils and the mouth. The hair 
has no “set,’’ so that it is not ruffled when the animal moves 
backwards, and it is very readily kept clean. The mole is 
an extraordinarily strong and active animal, with a big 
appetite and unsurpassed rapidity of digestion; it is no 
coincidence that its staple food consists of earthworms, 
which are very abundant. In winter it can burrow below 
the grip of the frost’s fingers, and it also makes caches of 
decapitated earthworms to serve as a last resource. Has 
not the mole conquered the underground world? 

Until we look into the matter we do not realise the number 
and variety of subterranean animals, living like sappers 
and miners out of sight. There is sometimes a literal 
truth in the phrase “the living earth.” Not very much 
is yet known of the Protozoa of the soil, the amoebe and 
infusorians that live in damp earth. They are sometimes 
of agricultural importance, for instance, by devouring large 
numbers of the bacteria which bring about decomposition 
or other useful chemical changes in the soil. 

At a much higher level are a few subterranean Planarian 
worms and numerous threadworms which pass the whole 
or part of their life underground. Many of these thread- 
worms are notorious for their destruction of garden produce 
and field-crops, and they are the more formidable because 
of their capacity for surviving prolonged drought. They 
lie inert and even brittle, month after month, even year 
after year, showing no sign of being alive, and yet not dead, 
as is shown by their reawakening when the rains return and 
the soil is once more moist. 

The general significance of subterranean life is clearly 
illustrated by the larve of various terrestrial insects. 
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The adults are usually able to fly, but they lay their eggs 
in the safety and moisture of the ground, and the larve 
live there for months or even for years, feeding on the roots 
of plants, and accumulating energy for the adult repro- 
ductive period when feeding often counts for little. The 
tough larve of click-beetles, known as wireworms, do 
incalculable harm in devouring the underground parts of 
plants, and it is difficult to discover any counteractive. 
Leather-jackets are the subterranean maggots of the crane- 
fly or daddy-long-legs, and it is a not uncommon sight to 
see the rather graceful insect struggling out of the pupa- 
case which the larva makes just at the surface of the soil. 

A different rank must be given to a number of adult 
insects that have become subterranean, such as some ants 
and termites, which dislike the light of day, and little small- 
eyed staphylinid beetles, which are found only in the burrows 
of moles and hamsters. A very interesting miner is the 
mole-cricket (Gryllotalpa), a clever burrower with enor- 
mously strong fore-legs very suggestive of those of the mole. 
The list of backboneless burrowers includes two blind 
centipedes and a blind millipede. There are also some 
snails and slugs which go deeply into the ground. 

When we pass from backboneless to backboned animals, 
we find a temporary burrower in the African mudfish 
(Protopterus), which buries itself in the earth when the 
pool dries up, keeping its mouth at the foot of a narrow 
pipe that goes up to the surface. It may spend more than 
half the year in a lethargic state, and it is sometimes safely 
transported to London inside its mud-nest, which is then 
dissolved away to liberate the fish. 

Certain old-fashioned amphibians, the blind Cecilians, 
have sought refuge underground, and assumed an earth- 
worm-like appearance without any trace of limbs. Unlike 
frogs and newts, which are quite naked, these Cecilians 
have minute scales imbedded in their skin, and this is one 
of the archaic features linking them back to a remote scale- 
bearing ancestry. Another interesting point is that the 
unhatched young have gills—a shunting backwards of a 
feature which would appear later if the Cecilians spent 
their youth in the water after the fashion of ordinary 
amphibians. 

It is rather striking to take one of these Cecilians and 
place beside it a burrowing limbless lizard (an Amphis- 
benid) and a burrowing snake (say Typhlops), three 
animals belonging to very different groups, one an amphi- 
bian and the other two reptiles. Yet they are extraordin- 
arily like one another externally—they show an earth- 
worm-like cylindrical body, no trace of limbs, and minute, 
hidden, or degenerate eyes. Moreover, the big ventral 
scales which ordinary snakes use in gripping the ground are 
replaced in burrowing snakes by small scales like those 
which cover the rest of the body. Such superficial resem- 
blance between unrelated animals is called “ convergence ” ; 
it means that different kinds of animals have come to be 
similarly adapted to similar conditions of life—in this case, 
burrowing underground. 

A burrowing bird seems almost like a contradiction in 
terms, and yet, besides the sand-martins which make yard- 
long tunnels when they nest, besides the puffins and shear- 
waters and stock-doves that utilise the holes made by rabbits, 
there is a burrowing parrot (Stringops) in Australia which 
has given up flight altogether. Associated with this strange 
new departure there is a loss of the keel on the breastbone 
—the keel to which the muscles of flight are in part attached 
in ordinary birds. It is strongly developed in birds of 
powerful flight ; it is absent in the flightless running birds ; 
and we find it difficult to answer the evolutionist’s conun- 
drum: Did the burrowing parrot lose its keel because it 
took to burrowing, or did it take to burrowing because it 
was losing its keel ? ' 

What strikes us first in regard to burrowing mammals is 
that the habit has been resorted to over and over again 
by different types. There is the so-called marsupial mole 





of Australia ; there are insectivores, like the archaic golden 
mole of Africa, the scalops of North America, and the 
common mole of Europe; there are rodents like the 
prairie dogs of North America, the viscachas of South 
America and the spalax of Europe. 

A second fact that stands out is that these diverse mam- 
malian burrowers have a good deal in common—a cylindrical 
shape, short strong limbs, short soft fur, a short tail or 
none, an absence of projecting ear-trumpet, and small or 
degenerate eyes. In other words, the burrowing mammals 
show similar adaptations to similar conditions of life. 
To suppose that burrowing mammals lost their ear-trumpet 
or pinna as the direct consequence of burrowing—rubbing 
it off, as it were, in the course of many generations, would 
be to take a very rough and ready view of evolution. The 
size of the ear is a variable character, as we see among 
ourselves ; the probability is that those burrowers who 
varied in the direction of small ear-trumpets, and then 
none, would get on better than those with prominent ear- 
trumpets—which would be likely to become scratched 
and sore. The small-eared variants would gradually 
become the type of the race. There is an important cal- 
culation made by Professor Punnett, that if in a population 
of animals there were 0.001 per cent. of a new variety, and 
if that variety had even a five per cent. selection advantage 
over the original form, the latter would almost completely 
disappear in less than a hundred generations. Apart from 
the risk involved in ear-trumpets that would tend to become 
sore, and apart from the fact that big flaps would be in the 
way when it is important to reduce friction, it should be 
noticed that the use of the ear-trumpet is to collect the waves 
of sound in the air and aid in their localisation, and that 
this purpose could not be served underground. We see 
the donkey moving his long ear without moving his head; 
we move our head without moving our ear; therefore our 
ear-trumpet is small compared with the donkey’s. 

Animals have sought out many inventions, and one of 
the most original is to the credit of the larva of the ant-lion. 
The adult is an elusive flying insect, distantly related to 
dragon-flies ; the larva is a burrower of sorts. In sandy 
places it moves round and round backwards and excavates 
a funnel-shaped pitfall about the size of an ordinary watch 
and about an inch deep. At the foot of this widely open 
shallow funnel the ant-lion hides itself with the sharp tips 
of its jaws slightly projecting. Inquisitive ants come to 
explore the pitfall; they lose their footing on the treacher- 
ous slope ; they tumble down and are seized by the ant-lion, 
who sucks the sparse juices of their body. 

A common sight by the side of the great Corniche road 
and in similar places in France and Italy is the lid of the 
shaft excavated by the trapdoor spider. The lid is often 
about the size of a franc ; it is made of well-baked salivated 
earth and is externally just like the surrounding soil; it 
works on a well-finished silken hinge and when it is shut 
it is flush with the surface of the ground. When our eye 
gets accustomed to detect the circles we may, without 
moving, see half-a-dozen of these lids right in front of us 
on the sloping bank by the wayside. In some cases when 
we bend the lid open on its silken hinge we see three or four 
pin-prick holes on its under surface, and it is into these that 
the spider inserts her claws when she shuts the door after 
her. This is rather interesting, for the holes must be made 
while the earthen lid is still soft. The shaft sinks for six 
inches or so into the ground ; its wall is smoothly plastered ; 
there is sometimes a side-passage with a silken curtain 
hanging over it. And what is it all for? It is made by 
the female trapdoor spider—shaft-sinker, plasterer, and 
first hinge-maker—as a safe hiding-place for the bunch of 
eggs and safe nursery for the young. 

We see, then, that in a great variety of ways diverse 
animals of low and high degree have sought refuge under- 
neath the ground, sometimes in the interests of self-pre- 
servation and sometimes in the interest of race-continuance. 
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Of the strange company, with this in common that they 
inhabit the underworld, Mr. Edmund Blunden gives us a 
glimpse in his incomparable fashion : 

I am the god of things that burrow and creep, 

Slow-worms and glow-worms, mould-warps working late, 

Emmets and lizards, hollow-haunting toads, 

Adders and effets, ground-wasps ravenous ; 

After his kind the weasel does me homage, 

And even surly badger and brown fox 

Are faithful in a thousand things to me. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


“FALSE ECONOMIES” 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—May I be allowed to venture a few remarks on 
Mrs. Drake’s letter on National Economy and Education in 
your issue of December 24th? It may seem an obvious con- 
clusion to come to that in economising on the education of 
the poor man’s child the business man is seeking to shift the 
burden of paying for the war on to the infant’s shoulders ; but 
is it really so? Is the business man clever enough and interested 
sufficiently in education to have such an aim? Mrs. Drake 
says: ‘*‘ What matter the children’s loss while the business 
man can send his son to Eton?” But the business man in 
the bulk does not appear to care much what he gets in return 
for high fees. I would like her to read The Public Schools and 
the Empire, by Dr. Gray, late head of Bradfield, to get some 
sort of idea what the “‘ business man” pays for in the war of 
education ; and things have changed little since he wrote it— 
about 1912. I coach for the Universities, and so am in touch 
with the type of education handed out from most of the greater 
public schools, and I must say that it compares very unfavour- 
ably with that of the average board school. Boys of 17 and 
20 come to me quite unable to write an essay on the simplest 
of subjects ; some cannot spell or are quite useless at the simpler 
processes of arithmetic. Yet one does not hear anything of a 
general uprising of wrathful parents. Can you say that they 
are in any way different from the working man, “ who,” 
Mrs. Drake says, ‘‘ may be reasonably supposed not to appreciate 
the value of education” ? That being so, I think it is hard 
of Mrs. Drake to imagine the business man influenced by the 
arriére pensée she suggests. 

The worst of doing good to people by legislation is that 
Departments are either too stingy or altogether too lavish. 
May I quote a case I came across in the little country town 
I live in? The tailor there informs me that he was approached 
by the local branch of the Ministry of Labour recently to give 
an ex-soldier a trial who had been partially trained. My friend 
took him on at 25s. per week. Of this 7s. 6d. per week is 
refunded to the tailor by the Ministry. The man also gets 
£3 5s. per week from the Ministry—making in all a weekly 
total of £4 17s. 6d. The foreman, under whom he learns the 
job, gets the standard rate of £3 16s. per week. Can it be 
wondered at that our expenditure is enormous with this sort 
of thing going on? I went to the local H.Q. of the Ministry 
a few days ago to verify the facts, and found they were quite 
correct. Further, I found the official there fuming because, 
when he applies for tools for a man going into the plumbing 
trade, for example, down come about £20 or £30 worth. 
Amongst them are implements such as the average plumber 
could never afford to buy, and if he could would not dream 
of doing so. The fact is that, until the national wealth is con- 
siderably augmented, many schemes—rashly undertaken— 
ought to be reconsidered. The Government are the trustees 
of the nation’s wealth, and have no right to be over-generous 
in dispensing it. If one has only the price of ginger beer, 
champagne, as a beverage, is ruled out. I enclose my card.— 
Yours, etc., NEMo. 

December 28th. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srmr,—The writer of the article on “ False Economies” in 
your issue of December 24th says that “ Partly, may be, owing 
to the dockers’ restricted education and partly owing to their 
wages being reduced from 16s. to 14s., they have helped to 
earn a dividend for Lord Inchcape and his shareholders of 
12 per cent.,” etc. 

It has apparently not occurred to him that 12 per cent. on the 





nominal amount of the stock is a miserable return on the capital 
employed in the business. On looking at it from the point of 
view of the market price of £305 for £100 stock, the yield is 
approximately the same as on War Loan. 

As the price touched 700 in 1919, there are probably a number 
of shareholders who paid over 600 per cent. for their holdings, 
and the return on their investment is smaller still. 

As he calls Lord Inchcape “a gross vulgarian,” I enclose 
the report of his speech at the P. & O. meeting, from which 
you will see that this not particularly polite epithet is quite 
unjustified. 

I venture to suggest that if the writer of the article would 
study Lord Inchcape’s speeches more carefully he might even 
add to his knowledge of economics.—Yours, etc., 

December 28th. S. J. L. 


[The dividend represents 12 per cent. on “ the capital employed 
in the business,” and all the large original shareholders are 
getting 12 per cent. for their money. High prices paid for 
stock do not represent money put into the business; on the 
contrary they represent money taken out of the business by 
some original shareholders. If those who have paid inflated 
prices in hope of a large return now find themselves getting 
only 4 per cent. or 2 per cent. for their money, that is surely 
their own look out! In the speech which S. J. L. sends us, 
Lord Inchcape says “there are limitations to the economic 
usefulness of education.” Does not that single obiter dictum 
justify our epithet ?—Ep. N.S.] 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 


To the Editor of TuozE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I am indebted to Mr. Everard Meynell for his reference 
to the J. N. Adam Memorial Hospital at Perrysburg, New York, 
and particularly for the report of its work which I also owe to 
him through you. 

Yes, the sun cure is beginning to be known in America, but I 
am uncertain whether it is yet fully understood, and this report, 
for instance, with its reference to “* modifications ” of Rollier’s 
method, does not reassure me. The case is, perhaps, parallel 
to that of Listerism in its early days. Mr. Meynell’s own letter 
supports this view. He states that Rollier and his American 
disciples are not as successful with pulmonary as with so-called 
“surgical”? tuberculosis. Since his letter was written on 
December Ist, he will have read my article in your issue of 
December 8rd. Others may have failed with pulmonary tuber- 
culosis ; but Rollier assuredly has not. As I stated, “ 30 per 
cent. of his cases have pulmonary disease as well as disease 
elsewhere. He habitually cures them; and why not? But 
then we must remember that he knows what he is doing.” 

Others may not know. In that last article I suggested why, 
as I have long insisted, before I ever visited Leysin or Alton, 
light and cold are the necessary combination. At this moment 
I could name various places, some personally visited by me in 
England since last September, where they say and honestly 
believe that they are doing all that Rollier does, but where (a) 
they use light, not necessarily sunlight, without valuing the cold 
which prevents fever and which stimulates, or (b) they use the 
** open air” and the cold (because they have to) but neglect the 
light. I have just seen a place of deserved honour as a pioneer, 
where I was told that I should see the sun cure, but where I 
found that, at all times of the year, the children, including 
convalescents at school, are carefully and deliberately kept out 
of the sunlight. ‘ We go into that wood when the sun shines 
and protect their eyes,” said the teacher to me. This is one of 
the best and largest places in England, and I only refrain from 
naming it out of consideration for the physician who showed 
me round and who assented to my vigorous comments. 

But perhaps we shall hear from Mr. Everard Meynell again, 
and I need not assure you, Sir, that I desire to return to this 
subject at least until we get the scientific inquiry for which 
Professor Bayliss asked in your columns and which is yet to seek. 

A correspondent assures me that the enquiry for which I ask 
is taking place. I assure him that it is not. The enquiries past 
and present have all carefully missed the point, like that big 
Children’s Sanatorium for the past fourteen years, alas ! 

But I do sincerely thank this correspondent for sending me 
his criticism that the impression I create “enables a form of 
quackery to flourish, in which elaborate apparatus for the manu- 
facture of various kinds of light provides the hocus-pocus neces- 
sary to extract money from patients at so-called ‘ institutions.’ ” 

My articles have been most carelessly read if they create 
this impression. I call my readers to witness that I have 
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described the passage of practice from artificial light to the light 
of day ; have called my papers by names referring to the sun ; 
in my last paper showed in detail the incomparable superiority 
of sunlight to any artificial radiation and the reason therefor ; 
and, from first to last, have been concerned to restore the light 
of day, the dayspring from on high, sunlight, to our lives by the 
abolition of coal smoke. With my correspondent I deplore the 

ry to which he refers, and ask the reader to observe that, 
under these artificial conditions, even if the light were suitable, 
the combination of light and cold, as best in the Alps, is never 
obtained, and I warn the public accordingly. I refer the student 
also to the letters in Nature, December 8th and 15th, and to the 
reference by Sir Oliver Lodge, the writer of the latter, to his own 
experiments of thirty years ago, showing that the sunlight, and 
nothing else, as it reaches us, modified by an unpolluted atmo- 
sphere, is just the mixture best for us, even in its mere function 
as an antiseptic.—Yours, etc., LEnNs. 

Royal Institution. 
December 24th. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—When I left Leysin in April last the final words said to 
me by Dr. Rollier were: “If proper sun schools for children 
were established everywhere, tuberculosis would be abolished in 
thirty years.” On returning to England I attempted to interest 
certain of the medical authorities here in the cure. The answer 
I received was in brief: ‘* We have heard of the sun, and are not 
as yet prepared to deny its existence.” Last summer followed, 
and in the autumn a miraculous outburst of interest in the 
English Press in Dr. Rollier and his work. 

It should, I think, be pointed out that the sun is not the only 
factor in the cure Rollier. ‘There are two others: (1) immo- 
bility; (2) mountain air. Of these the first is common to all 
countries ; and in the opinion of one patient at least is of great 
importance. Until the radiograph shows that the healing 
process of the impaired bone is complete the patient never moves 
from the Rollier bed on which he is first laid on arrival at Leysin. 
Lens is right in suggesting that Dr. Rollier deals only with 
surgical tuberculosis, though sometimes of necessity he has to 
take cases in which the lungs are also affected. 

I was glad to see Mr. Benedictus’s letter of warning. It is 
vain to go, cruel to send anybody, to Leysin or any other Swiss 
sanatorium for a few weeks or even months. To do so is simply 
to sow money and reap disillusionment. The sun cure takes from 
eighteen months to three years.—Yours, etc., 

Stormont Road, N. 6. ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


THE POSITION OF THE TEACHER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sim,—I gather that Mr. Day is ready to concede my point 
that there is, after all, little to excite any particular enthusiasm 
in the new standard scales of salaries for teachers. If it were 
otherwise, he would not, I imagine, have drawn a comparison 
between teachers and, of all people in the world, parish clergy ! 
—a class whose remuneration, in the majority of cases, is notori- 
ously low and is distributed in the most unjust and unequal 
manner possible. This being so, it seems scarcely necessary 
for me to press that particular point any further, beyond remark- 
ing that in the majority of the cases quoted the teacher (apart 
from his pension) is even worse off than the parson ! 

Mr. Day, however, is still of the opinion that teachers have on 
the whole, and apart from salaries, an unusually good time. 
They have short hours and long holidays, he remarks. It is 
curious how the lay mind so often refuses to take a common- 
sense view of these matters. Would Mr. Day, I wonder, estimate 
the extent of a clergyman’s work by the time he spends in the 
pulpit or elsewhere in the church precincts? The teacher’s 
case perhaps is not exactly that of the clergyman, but it is 
certainly akin to it, and it is a simple fact that all those things 
&@ school stands for, and all that boys and girls associate with 
school life to-day, would be impossible if teachers tied them- 
selves down, in or out of school, to the fixed 5} hours that Mr. Day 
conceives to be their daily working allowance. And holidays ? 
Does Mr. Day really believe that the average teacher spends the 
whole of his periodic vacation at Margate or the Riviera, like a 
city clerk or a successful politician ? Teachers’ “ holidays” are 
periods of recuperation and rest from a peculiar kind of work 

can only be carried on efficiently under some such condi- 
tions. They cannot be classed as holidays at all in the ordinary 
Sense, and the teacher worth his salt never regards them as such. 
He is freed for a time from the ordinary routine of school life, 


but that is not to say that he does not work ; “ holiday * courses, 
private study, even travel (though salary conditions usually make 
this a counsel of perfection) are all necessary parts of his con- 
tinuous work of preparation and of keeping himself “ fresh.” 
Mr. Day evidently means well, but he is out of touch with his 
subject. 

On the whole I fear I cannot subscribe to Mr. Day's eulogium 
of Mr. Fisher and Mr. Lloyd George as benefactors of the teaching 
profession. The Prime Minister doubtless has his better moments 
like the rest of mortality, but personally I have always felt, 
since the time, eighteen years ago, when he treated certain 
Welsh teachers as pawns in the political game of opposition to 
the administration of the Education Act of 1902 (which opposition 
he naturally abandoned on promotion to office), that his devotion 
to the cause of education would easily give way to the political 
exigencies of the moment. 

Mr. Fisher's case is different, but more tragic. To teachers he 
appears somewhat in the light of a “lost leader.” In 1918 we 
thought well of him without a doubt, and most of us believed 
that he would carry out what as a teacher he was summoned to 
do. But he, too, has fallen under the wizard’s spell, he has for- 
saken statesmanship, and now devotes himself to politics.— 
Yours, etc., 

25 Welldon Crescent, Harrow. J. S. Davres. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. N.S.] 


SIR A. W. WARD’S PAPERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In his criticism of Sir A. W. Ward’s Papers, your 
reviewer appears to be in error in attributing the comparison 
of Dryden and Pope to Scott. I do not recall such a passage 
in Sir Walter’s edition of Dryden, but if it does occur it must 
have been taken from Johnson’s celebrated parallel in the 
Life of Pope: “ Even of Dryden it must be said that if he has 
brighter passages he has not better poems . . . if the flights 
of Dryden then are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. 
If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope’s the heat is 
more regular and constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation 
and Pope never falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent 
astonishment and Pope with perpetual delight.”—Yours, etc., 

18 Chepstow Place, W. 2. H. Guy BEntTLey. 


Miscellany 


THE UNGRATEFUL SNAKE 
A SIBERIAN FOLKLORE TALE. 


NCE upon a time, an old Kirghiz, journeying down 
() to the frontier of Turkestan on the back of his 
camel, saw a snake that a stork was just going 

to catch and eat. 

The snake was very frightened, and prayed the man to 
save him. 

““ Very well,” said the kind Kirghiz, climbing down from 
his camel. He shoo-ed the stork away, picked up the snake 
and put it into one of the little leather bags he always 
carried with him. 

“ Mummmmmmmummmmummmummm,” said the snake. 

“Can’t understand a word!” answered the Kirghiz. 
“* Speak up, please, and don’t mumble.” 

“* Well, put your ear nearer,” said the snake. “ How do 
you expect to hear me through this thick bag. . . . Has the 
stork flown away ?” 

“Yes,” said the Kirghiz. 

““Are you quite, absolutely, perfectly sure the stork 
has flown away ?” asked the snake. 

“Yes,” said the Kirghiz. 

“* In fact, you are thoroughly convinced that its departure 
is no nebulous hallucination ? ” persisted the snake. 

“Yes,” said the Kirghiz. He didn’t know what all 
those long words meant any more than you do, but he was 
a wise old man, and always used to say “yes” to avoid a fuss. 

“Then lemme out of here; it’s dark and stuffy and 
horrid |!” said the snake. The Kirghiz undid the cord tied 
round the mouth of the bag, and let him out. For a moment 
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the snake blinked in the sunshine. Then he turned to his 
deliverer and said : 

“Now I’m going to bite the camel and you—both of 
you! And you’ll fall down very dead!” 

“Why ?” asked the old man. “I haven’t done you any 
harm.” 

““T know,” answered the snake. ‘“ You have even done 
me a good turn. If you had done me some harm I should 
be afraid of you.” 

“* How unfair ! ” said the old Kirghiz. “‘ However, I offer 
an open mind to all these new philosophical nuances. Let 
us continue our journey, and we will ask for other opinions 
on the subject as we go.” 

The snake agreed. Soon they met a cow and told her 
all about it. Said she: 

“The snake is quite right. You men yourselves behave 
like him. You, too, return evil for good. Look at me, 
for instance. Twelve years have I served the same master. 
Every year I have given him a calf, and I have fed him by 
giving him milk for himself and his family. Now that I 
am old they don’t want me any more. Yesterday the 
butcher came and thumped me and poked me. I’m going 
to be sold and killed. I know it.” 

“There you are now!” said the snake, very pleased, 
but the old Kirghiz asked him to wait until they had con- 
sulted someone else. 

Further along the track they passed under a great black 
elm, and asked it to settle their dispute. 

“* Here am I, alone in the middle of the steppe,”’ answered 
the black elm. “ For a hundred years I have been spreading 
my leafy arms and giving shade and coolness to the men 
passing by who have rested here. But of all of them there 
is not one who, looking up at my strong body and my 
lovely arms, does not wish he were cutting me up into 
planks and beams, and selling them. One of these days 
someone will come and cut me down and chop me into bits. 
Is that gratitude for all I have done ? ” 

“You have heard what the cow told you,” said the snake. 
“You have heard what the black elm tells you. Come on. 
Don’t let us waste any more time. I’m in a hurry. I’ve 
three more people to bite before tea-time and it really is 
your turn now.” But the old man besought him to wait 
until they had taken just one more opinion. So they con- 
tinued their journey. 

Presently they met a crafty old fox. They told him about 
their dispute and how it had come about. 

“T can’t tell you what I think until I have seen exactly 
how this matter began,” said the fox. ‘“ Let the snake 
get into the bag again, and then I can see just how he was 
saved.” 

The snake crawled half-way into the bag. Then he 
stopped. 

““Gee-up! Goon! All the way inif...you... 
please!” said the fox, poking him to make him hurry up. 
“* Get right inside and take your tail with you—every inch 
of it!” The snake grumbled a good deal, but he got right 
in and pulled all his tail in after him. 

“So far, so good,” said the fox, wrinkling up his forehead 
and looking very wise. “* Now, Kirghiz, you had put him 
in the bag like that. Then what was done? Did you tie 
up the mouth of the bag with a cord ? ” 

“Yes, I did,” answered the Kirghiz. 

“Well, show me how you did it,”’ continued the fox. 
“The Court must be fully conversant with the pertinent 
incidentry of the allegement.” 

The old Kirghiz tied the mouth of the bag tightly. 

“You know how to thrash grain, don’t you?” asked 
the fox. 

“But I haven’t any grain here to beat!” replied the 
Kirghiz. 

** Well, beat the snake instead,” advised the fox. ‘“‘ He 
can’t get out and bite you now.” 

“I never thought of that ! ” said the old Kirghiz, smiling. 


And picking up a big, flat stone, he flung it on the bag and 
squashed the ungrateful snake as flat as a biscuit. 
“Thank you, fox,” said the Kirghiz. 
“* Not at all,” answered the fox, politely. 
Then the old gentleman mounted his camel again and 
continued his journey down to the frontier of Turkestan. 
Bassett Dicsy. 


Music 
THE 


PLACE OF EMOTION IN MUSIC 


MAKE no apology for returning to this subject, 
for it is of general interest. Mr. Lynd, in a 
review of Music and Life, referring to my advocacy 
of “ unadulterated music,” writes: “The truth 
of the matter is, of course, that love like Dante's 
or hatred of tyranny such as Shelley’s is an expression 
of the spirit just as much as their poetry is . . . to 
treat love and the passion for liberty in an artist as 
‘physical and accidental like Carlyle’s dyspepsia’ is 
to pretend that a river has nothing to do with the 
landscape that it enriches and that enriches it in turn.” 

Now, Mr. Lynd will agree with me when I say that 
we ought all to beware of sentences which begin “ the 
truth of the matter is.” With a modesty which, as 
you will soon see, is only momentary, I declare that 
I do not know what the truth of the matter is, but 
what I said and what I still believe to be part of the 
truth is that love like Dante’s or hatred of tyranny 
such as Shelley’s may or may not be an expression 
of the spirit, but that neither hatred of tyranny nor 
love constitute great music or great poetry. Would 
Mr. Lynd say that no one but Shelley had ever hated 
tyranny, or that no one but Dante—and a few other 
poets—had ever loved? Unless he says that, then 
it must be admitted that the try of Shelley and 
Dante is something more than hatred and love. But 
Mr. Lynd will then no doubt add that other men may 
have loved and hated, but that Dante and Shelley 
expressed that love and that hatred, which the rest 
were unable to do. Would he have us believe that 
the expression of “ love’ or the expression of “ hatred” 
can constitute great poetry ? 

Now, I believe that what Mr. Lynd is doing when 
he talks about “love” and “ hatred” is simply this: 
he is abstracting certain qualities from the poetry of 
Dante and Shelley and making these abstractions the 
actual begetters of the wholes from which they were 
taken. He finds these certain qualities in other human 
beings who were not poets, and he then says: “ Behold! 
these qualities or ‘emotions’ are the authors of all 
art—music, painting and poetry; but somehow— 
we none of us understand why—they produce this art 
only through the medium of certain gifted individuals.” 
Now surely this is very mysterious? Why “ gifted”? 
In what exactly does this giftedness consist ? Well, 
of course, many tomes have been written elaborating, 
dividing and subdividing this giftedness—sense of 
rhythm, of colour, richness of vocabulary, power of 
imagery; these are but a few out of hundreds—yet 
what is this classification but a fresh catalogue of 
qualities found in the works of art under examination ! 
I maintain that Mr. Lynd might just as well extract 
from a poem sense of rhythm, or any other quality, 
and elevate that to the position of “ onlie begetter 
as raise to that supremacy the passion of love o 
of hatred or any other passion. I contend that where 
you have a poem or a musical composition of which 
you can say this is the expression of such and such 
an emotion, you are ipso facto dealing with an inferior 
work of art. You are in fact contemplating a work 
of utility, an intellectual or emotional counter. 
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As an extreme example, supposing I am in a theatre 
and I am suddenly seized with panic and shout “ Fire!” 
That word “Fire” is an expression of my emotion, 
so it satisfies Mr. Lynd and the emotionalists’ definition 
of art. Further, it produces a strong emotional 
reaction in those who hear it. In fact, it is indistin- 

ishable from a Beethoven Sonata—if a work of 
art is the successful expression through words, or 
some other medium, of emotion. But not only is 
my ery “Fire!” indistinguishable in its nature from 
a Beethoven Sonata—if we consider art as the 

ression of emotion—it is also a stronger work of 
art than any Beethoven sonata, since it expresses 
and calls forth a stronger emotion. 

Now this is where the emotionalists think they 
have us. They interpose with “ Ah! but Beethoven 
expresses a higher emotion ; that is where the difference 
lies!” Very well; but what is the emotion that 
Beethoven’s Sonata Opus 111 expresses? Let them 
tell us, and we will see if we can judge whether it is 
“higher” or “lower”? than my panic when I cry 
“Fire!” or than the emotion expressed in a mother’s 
scream when her child is run over by an L.C.C. tram ? 
It is a great pity, but I am afraid there is no man 
living who can tell us! Many writers of programme 
notes may make the attempt, but if they were successful 
what would be the point of hearing the Sonata? 

Where the emotionalists are misled is in thinking 
that Croce and those who, like myself, declare that 
art is not the expression of emotion, deny any place 
to emotion in the life of the artist. It would be as 
untrue to say that art is the expression of personal 
experience as to say that art is the expression of 
emotion—for obviously every human being is a reser- 
voir of past experience stretching infinitely backwards 
beyond the human race itself—but an artist’s capacity 
for human emotions is interwoven with his whole 
vitality. The greater the artist the greater his capacity 
for emotion; but to say the greater the capacity for 
emotion the greater the artist is only true given that 
he is an artist, just as it is true to say that the greater 
the chord the greater the circle of which it is a part, 
provided there is a circle. We may, however, have no 
circle but only a chord of a circle. Art is the circle— 
ie., “feeling that has become all brilliant representa- 
tion” ; emotion is only the chord. 

It is the chief task of the critic to put his finger 
upon the literary or musical products of his time and 
to say: Here is—or is not—a work of art. If he 
can say of any work: This is the expression of such 
and such an emotion or idea, and that is a fairly 
adequate description of it—then he is not dealing with 
a genuine work of art at all. 

The genuine work of art gives us an esthetic pleasure 
which is unique and which is not to be translated into 
any particular emotion or thought. The inferior 
artist is always falling back on such tricks as calling 
“ Fire !""—appeals to our fundamental emotions which 
are always dormant close to the surface, and which 
are os naar easy to arouse, or, in the case of 
the intelligentsia, to our intellectual theories. Good 
examples of the former are to be found in Tchaikowsky’s 
music and in Bécklin’s pictures. Excellent examples 
of the latter are to be found in the music of the 
followers of Stravinsky and in the pictures of . . . . 
Well, I could name them, but as I am not supposed 
to be an art critic I will not. 


We are up against one difficulty, and it is this: 
how is one to determine the relative value of works 
of art if, as Croce seems to think, all genuine works 
of art are of equal esthetic value being each unique ? 
Are the wonderful drawings of reindeer by some 
feectthic cave-man of equal exsthetic value to the 

hoven Sonata Opus 111? Considered purely 
esthetically, according to Croce they are. But, says 


Croce, there is another mode of classification, and it 
is called History. True criticism of art is historical 
“not because like pseudo-history it deals with the 
externals of art, but because, after having availed 
itself of historical data for imaginative reproduction 
(and till then it is not history), when imaginative 
reproduction has been obtained it becomes history.” 
It is also philosophical, and one work of art may be 
of more philosophical importance than another. So 
we may say Beethoven’s music is more “ important ” 
than Mozart’s, although, purely axthetinin, they 
are equal. Here we run up against a frightful snag 
which I cannot see that Croce has realised. We can 
admit that Beethoven’s music is more important 
than Mozart’s from our new point of view without 
damage to the validity of our esthetic criticism, pro- 
vided we feel that esthetically they are equal; but 
what if we think that in Mozart the feeling has “‘ become 
all brilliant representation,” while in Beethoven it 
has not? In other words, what if Mozart’s music is 
a work of art, but Beethoven's is not? Where are 
we now? This is what all philosophic criticism does 
to us. It carries us forward at a breakneck speed, 
illuminating the path before us with a dazzling search- 
light which suddenly goes out. The reason is always 
that philosophy deals with the ideal. The work of 
art, as Croce imagines it, has never existed. There 
is no perfect work of art, none in which the feeling 
has all become image. Yet what Croce says remains 
true; but the whole truth has not yet made its con- 
crete appearance on this earth, and never will. 
W. J. Turner. 


SIR JOHN HARE 


1844—1921 
(y=: notices have dealt with his life which 


was an honourable one. He retired comparatively 

early, and only a protracted period of “ farewell 
performances ” (1905-1908) enabled the younger public 
to see him in some of his famous parts, such as Benjamin 
Goldfinch in A Pair of Spectacles (a sentimental play) and 
as the gay Lord Quex. His great reputation was based 
on far fewer parts than is usual in the case of actors of his 
eminence. As a manager he seemed to prefer to be out of 
the cast, and only once (as Touchstone) did he experiment 
beyond his own province. But every part he did play, 
if it did not add to his reputation, maintained it. He 
was the most completely self-collected and cautious actor 
of his time. His talent was based on observation, not on 
imagination, and his enthusiasm for his art showed in polish 
and completeness. He was an excellent mimic of old age 
and of the manners of men of the world. His last new 
part, the judge in the trial scene of The Adored One (1918), 
was a superb piece of mimicry. Indeed, his little bursts 
of judicial petulance, the hesitating, dubative way in which 
he passed his hand across his lips while taking notes, his 
chirrupped jokes alternating with a gentle menacing mumble, 
were so exactly real that he helped to kill the play. For, 
instead of feeling that they were watching a court which 
might any moment turn, as in Alice in Wonderland, into 
a pack of cards, the audience smelt blood, which was fatal 
to Sir James Barrie’s exaggerated fantasia. But Hare 
was more than a mimic; there was in him a surprising 
emotional trenchancy which he held in reserve with artistic 
parsimony for the smashing moment. He was, as his 
career showed—and indeed his face—a man with a strong 
will, It was the husbanded energy within that prevented 
his Goldfinch from being insipid, and made his Quex contrast 
so effectively and masterfully with the passionate flutterings 
of Miss Irene Vanbrugh. His success proves that care 
for perfection is appreciated. 


Desmonpv MacCartTay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


FORTNIGHT ago some critical remarks about the 
A work of Peacock by my colleague “ Rebecca 
West” made me read again Gryll Grange at once. 
I found it delicious, and Crome Yellow, which I also 
read, not fit to be mentioned beside it. What they 
had in common was that both attempted what might be 
described as a ballet of notions, but there are ballets and 
ballets. But, while the setting of the latter was as matter 
of fact as a modern novel, that of the former was inventive, 
and while in Crome Yellow the interlocutors were boring and 
wit was rare, in Peacock the wit was incessant and the con- 
versation a mixture of fantastical scholarship highly exhil- 
arating, the most shrewd solid sense and uneffusive 
tenderness. No: Mr. Aldous Huxley cannot make notions 
dance. There is no joy in him at all; instead, a grave 
uneasiness. How can anyone design a sparkling and sar- 
castic ballet of conversation when the leading dancer is 
an epitome of queasy adolescence and the lighting of the 
book a jaundiced yellow? Peacock was, and therefore 
could be naturally, both serious and gay. He has breadth 
of view, besides being the possessor of one of the richest 
old curiosity shops, full of magnificent “ pieces” and 
amusing bric-a-brac. 
* * * 


I once wrote on this page against the classical education, 
and for weeks after I was mobbed by all the birds of the 
air, like a little owl that has ventured out in day-time. 
Others, it is true, kindly came to my rescue, though they 
who did so were not all birds of my feather. Classical 
education is a dreary, ineffective education for the majorit: 
of boys—that was my contention; I did not deny that to 
drink deep of these wells was not a privilege. And now, 
touching the subject of Peacock, it is impossible to deny 
that he owes his fine quality, his fundamental sobriety and 
delicacy of judgment, to profound acquaintance with the 
literature of Greece and Rome. I do not say that this 
quality cannot be acquired in other ways; it can be; but 
there is no better way. There is one bias, however, which is 
acquired by these studies only few temperaments react 
against successfully. The heart of the scholar is apt to 
be given too exclusively to the past; consequently, a sense 
of the future and also the kind of interest which an imagin- 
ative conception of it can lend to the present, is usually 
lacking in him. 

My eyes saw not the men of old 
And now away their time has rolled, 
I weep that I shall never see 
— The heroes of posterity. 
That, after all, is just as reasonable as regretting the past, 
but I have known few scholars who could believe in the 
heroes of posterity, far less be sentimental about them. 
* * x 

No doubt Meredith owed a great deal to Peacock, 
whose daughter he married. His sense of the charm of 
feminine intelligence and spiritedness, though more exten- 
sive, was not unlike his father-in-law’s, and the Reverend 
Doctor Opimian in Gryll Grange is clearly the prototype 
of Dr. Middleton of The Egoist. (Do not both say, “ And 
whatever happens in this world never let it spoil your 
dinner ” ?) Peacock’s daughter was a widow when 
Meredith married her, and a good deal older than himself ; 
the marriage was both brief and unhappy, and Modern 
Love perhaps an echo of that disaster. He seldom spoke 
of those days, but of Peacock and Hogge (Shelley’s friend), 
who were cronies, he would often talk, and his exclamation, 
as I heard it, “‘ They were such clever, cynical old men,” 
seemed to epitomise the relation, half-contemptuous, half- 
admiring, of an impetuous young poet towards two venerable 
and crusted characters. I do not see, myself, cynicism in 


—— 


Peacock’s work (though that can be imagined in his cop. 
versation ), but only sound sense, which is now and then y 
prettily diversified with sentiment, carried to that moderate 
pitch of which, say, Jane Austen or the poet Crabbe might 
have approved. Miss Ilex, the spinster of Gryll Grange, 
is an example of it. One evening, she and Miss Gryll, 
whose fate will certainly not resemble hers, exchange 
confidences : 


Well, my young gentleman, as I have said, was a sort of universaj 
lover, and made a sort of half-declaration to half the young women 
he knew ; sincerely for the moment to all : but with more permanent 
interest, more constant return, to me than to any other. If I had 
met him with equal earnestness, if I could have said or implied to 
him in any way, ‘‘ Take me while you may, or think of me no more,” 
I am persuaded I should not now write myself spinster. But | 
wrapped myself up in reserve. I thought it fitting that all advances 
should come from him: that I should at most show nothing more 
than willingness to hear, not even the semblance of anxiety to 
receive them. So nothing came of our love but remembrance and 
regret. Another girl, whom I am sure he loved less, but who 
understood him better, acted towards him as I ought to have done, 
and became his wife. Therefore, my dear, I applaud your courage, 
and regret that I had it not when the occasion required it. 


MISS GRYLL. 

My lover, if I may so call him, differs from yours in this: that 
he is not wandering in his habits, nor versatile in his affections. . . . 
But how was it, that, having so many admirers as you must have 
had, you still remained single ? 

MISS ILEX. 

Because I had fixed my heart on one who was not like anyone 
else. If he had been one of a class, such as most persons in this 
world are, I might have replaced the first idea by another; but 
“his soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 


MISS GRYLL. 

A very erratic star, apparently. A comet rather. 

MISS ILEX. 

No. For the qualities which he loved and admired in the object 
of his temporary affection existed more in his imagination than 
in her. She was only the frame-work of the picture of his fancy. 
He was true to his idea, though not to the exterior semblance on 
which he appended it, and to or from which he so readily trans- 
ferred it. Unhappily for myself, he was more of a reality to me than 
I was to him. 

MISS GRYLL. 

His marriage could scarcely have been a happy one. Did you 
ever meet him again ? 

MISS ILEX. 

Not of late years, but for a time occasionally in general society, 
which he very sparingly entered. Our intercourse was friendly ; 
but he never knew, never imagined, how well I loved him, nor even, 
pees See I loved him at all. I had kept my secret only too well. 

Ie retained his wandering habits, disappearing from time to time, 
but always returning home. I believe he had no cause to complain 
of his wife. Yet I cannot help thinking that I could have fixed 
him and kept him at home. Your case is in many respects similar 
to mine ; but this rivalry to me was in a wandering fancy: to you 
it is in fixed domestic affections. Still, you were in as much danger 
as I was of being the victim of an idea and a punctilio: and you 

have taken the only course to save you from it. I regret that I 

gave in to the punctilio: but I would not part with the idea. | 

find a charm in the recollection far preferable to 
‘*The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead,” 

which weighs on the minds of those who have never loved, or never 

earnestly. 

Miss Ilex’s lover, I guess, was Shelley; the real Shelley 
Peacock knew, not the fantastic phantom who capers in 
Crotchet Castle. 

* * x 

Dry and caustic and born collector of fine specimens of 
others’ nonsense as Peacock is, he is ever spirited. He 
has the best of intellectual high spirits. Gryll Grange 
contains those rollicking verses on The New Order ol 
Chivalry : 

Sir Moses, Sir Aaron, Sir Jamramajee, 

Two stock-jobbing Jews, and a shroffing Parsee, 

Have girt on the armour of old Chivalrie, 

And, instead of the Red Cross, have hoisted Balls Three. 

It also contains that charmingly just piece of sentiment 
which Swinburne admired so much—Love and Age. 


* . * 


Peacock’s own view of poetry is expressed through the 
mouths of Dr. Opimian and Miss Ilex: truth to nature ts 
essential to poetry, “ the old Greek poetry is always truc to 
nature, and will bear any degree of critical analysis. I must 
say, I take no pleasure in poetry that will not.” 

ArraBLe Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 
What ow Did. By Mrs. Bexttoc-Lownpes. Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. 


The Haunting. By C. A. Dawson Scorr. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
sidonie. By Prerre Coatrieer. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


It is a pity that no diligent person has ever written a history 
of ghosts, for as much as the living have they changed their 
mentality through the ages. The ghosts of the past were as 
material minded as the living. They were earthbound by the 
real earth. For type of them one might take Philinnion, the 
Bride of Corinth, who rose from the tomb and sought out a guest 
in her father’s house to enjoy with him the pleasures of love, 
which in life she had not had time to experience. But that story 
has the Hellenic afterglow upon it. (“It was not without the 
divine will,” said Philinnion, “ that I came hither.”) The dead 
continued to traffic with this world but not for delight. Tales 
were told of ghostly kings and princes who rose from sealed 
graves to lead their peoples into battle. It is incidentally a 
curious measure of the relative unpleasantness of war in the past 
and in the present that human beings could have then found 
pleasure in imagining the beloved dead coming back and having 
another taste of fighting; nobody who lost any friend in the 
Great War would have felt the smallest gratification if they 
heard of him being sent back from the next world to have 
another go in the trenches. Then, when civilisation settled down 
into the comparative calm of the Middle Ages, ghosts began to 
harp on the circumstances of their deaths. This was, indeed, 
not an unnatural thing to happen now that there had been 
established an ideal of social order. Just as we say: “ Here’s 
all this talk of economy and I go on paying out a quarter of all 
I make in income tax,” so a dead lady might complain: “ Here’s 
all this talk about the country getting safer every day, and 
here’s my head, clean cut off at the ruff by my dear husband, and 
not a word said!"’ To go on demonstrating such injuries for 
centuries, as many of this type of apparition did, shows a nature 
that likes to nurse its grievances, but then apparitions cannot be 
expected to be of a very high type. For the noble dead, who 
die beloved, never come back ; and it is obvious that the ghost 
is a dead neurotic, who fears to advance intothe further maturity 
which lies beyond the grave and lingers among earthly things, 
just as a live neurotic fears to become adult and lingers among 
the mental states of his infancy and adolescence. Later on, 
particularly during the eighteenth century, ghosts became 
religious. Even those of earlier date have sometimes leanings 
in that direction. One of the saddest of all ghost stories concerns 
a very strict Jewish family who bought a manor house in Berk- 
shire which was reputed to be haunted by the soul of a villain 
of early Tudor times. They presently found themselves vexed 
by spectral annoyances and brought in a planchette to discover 
how they could appease the gentleman. He informed them that 
he was having a most distressing time in the next world owing 
to his many crimes, and requested them to pay for Masses for 
his soul. This the Jewish family reluctantly did, but found 
in time that the effect of the Masses soon wore off, and that 
the ghost made itself unpleasant till they paid for more. They 
have now parted with a considerable sum of money, and find 
it difficult to make their position clear or credible to either the 
Jewish or the Roman Catholic authorities. .. . But the later type 
of ghost was religious in a much more disinterested way than this. 
Peers appeared (after, as is the way of peers. having passed away 
at their own residences) and left fingerprints on the wrists of 
peeresses to warn them to abandon the errors of Deism ; philo- 
sophers appeared in their cerements before their colleagues, 
and made signs to the effect that the writings of David Hume had 
better be put out in the dustbin by morning. This phase passed 
away during the general decline of public interest in the ghost 
which set in during the nineteenth century, and was brought to 
an end by the efforts of F. W. H. Myers and his friends who 
helped him to form the Society for Psychical Research. They 
set down much matter which emphasized the neurotic character 
of the typical ghost ; so much, indeed, that Mr. Myers, in one of 
his most beautifully written papers, was driven to revive the 
ancient's hypothesis that ghostly visitations are the dreams tliat 
dead men dream of the living, so utterly pointless and imbecile 
were most of the proceedings he had to record. A new, and 
unfortunate because untruthful, view of the spectral world was 
then introduced by Mr. Henry James, who made the mistake of 
ascribing an involved and forceful existence to ghosts. The 
Turn of the Screw is one of the most magnificently written and 
hey ge stories in the English language (though it was a mistake 

- ¥ames to put that involved narrative into the mouth of a 
Boverness ; has anyone ever tried to imagine the kind of lesson 


in simple addition which that subtle woman of centipede sentences 
would have given to her little charges ?), but it makes the error, 
which is present in all his ghost stories, of making the life of 
the shades too solid and too virile. A personality like Peter Quint 
would not have fallen into the crevice between the worlds, but 
would have gone forward to damnation or annihilation. The 
influence of Mr. James in this respect has been very bad. It 
has founded a school of psychic fiction in which the ghost is 
sentimental and intriguing and entirely self-possessed rather than 
wistful and homeless and wandered. This is peculiarly unsuitable 
at a period when, to judge from their reported proceedings, 
ghosts are so much more neurotic than ever, that the sincere 
spiritualist should turn his séances into psychological clinics for 
the treatment of those unhappy spirits. who being unhinged by 
the present disastrous instalment of time, lack the courage to 
start out on the journey towards eternity and hang about monkey- 
ing with photographic plates and tambourines. 

Here are two books, What Timmy Did and The Haunting, 
which are pleasantly outside this modern fashion in ghost stories. 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’ story is an interesting study of a queer 
little boy who, like Mr. Sludge, the medium, has his glimpse 
into the next world, but has to eke it out so that it will serve 
his own purposes with fraud and deceit. His own powers show 
him the ghost-dog that snaps at Mrs. Crofton’s heels. The 
terrier whom she had had killed because it seemed to know 
that she had poisoned her husband who had been its master ; 
but to help him to bring the guilt home to her and drive her 
away from the village Timmy has to eavesdrop and read other 
people's letters. The idea of this terrier who is a sort of Derby- 
dog that has strayed on tothe course where the Rider on the White 
Horse runs, and its effect on cats and other living dogs, is extra- 
ordinarily ingenious; and there is an admirable picture of 
Mrs. Crofton. The hard, bright little woman who has not so 
much killed her husband as tidied him up out of the way. Mrs. 
Dawson Scott’s novel The Haunting is about another sort of 
ghost: the image that a crime paints on the inside of the 
criminal’s eyelids. Gale Corlyon, sitting at home in a Cornish 
village, has been sent year after year the money that his sea- 
faring brother Pascoe has made under his direction as a smuggler 
in foreign parts, and has looked upon it as wholly his own. 
Suddenly Pascoe comes back and demands the whole of it 
because he is going to marry abroad. A mean man, meanly 
dealt with, Gale nurses rage and a determination not to submit 
to this, and drops poison into Pascoe’s wine on his farewell 
supper, dragging the body afterwards into a smugglers’ cave. 
Thereafter he is haunted. Sitting in his dark room as twilight 
falls he sees presently the wraith of the cut glass flagon, holding 
the thick poisoned wine; and later the wraith of the dying 
man stretched out on the settle. Pascoe becomes a formidable 
ghost and shares his brother's life till it is not endurable. In 
the ferment this stirs up in his soul Gale finds his true love in 
Morwenna, a woman of his own middle-aged state. But the 
ghost calls him from her. At his wedding breakfast he has 
to rise and go with the ghost to do expiation in the cave, 
under the invading tides. It is a most excellent story of an 
obsession, of the dramatisation of a conviction of guilt. One 
wonders at the enormous progress shown by Mrs. Dawson- 
Scott, whose books have been always excellent in thought and 
structure, but often terribly unleavened. One could hardly 
have believed she could have accomplished anything so pic- 
torially beautiful as this: or so soft, so brief but so expressive 
a lyric as the account of Morwenna’s mature passion. 

But there are mysteries as well as psychic ones. What, for 
example, is the explanation of Sidonie? It purports to be the 
reminiscences of a French lady who kept a boarding house 
near Russell Square. It begins well: “ Although my father 
was gentle with us all. . . I was his pet. Almost his last words 
were, ‘Take good care of little Sidonie, for she isn’t strong 
like the others.’ He was seventy-seven years old, I was still 
under four.” Nevertheless, her career is strong evidence to the 
contrary of Dr. Saleeby’s contention that the children of elderly 
parents are weak and lacking in vitality. After repeatedly 
rebuffing homegrown temptations she travelled to London and 
was accosted in the street outside Victoria by a peer with a 
big beard who lived in a large palace looking on a park, but who 
nevertheless was not, judging from the context, the late Duke 
of Devonshire. Indeed he would have been much the better 
for a little of that gentleman’s somnolence. He xppointed her 
housekeeper and companion to his wife; but this was only a 
blind. “For three or four hours I struggled like a trapped 
beast. My shawl was gone: my slippers were thrown away 
and my feet were stinging with kisses.” ‘Lhis last unusual 
form of physical cruelty broke the poor girl's spirit. But in the 
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morning she left the house quietly and got a cab, which the 
peer ran after in his pyjamas. This early manifestation of the 
Diehard spirit left her unmoved, but she found life in London 
all pretty much the same until when she reached middle life the 
rush died down, and she was able to keep a boarding-house. 
The extraordinary thing about this book is that while it is all 
obviously untrue, there are signs that the gentleman who has 
transcribed the notes believes the story. One’s heart is rejoiced 
by the thought of a naughty old lady somewhere in France, 
having a few happy days in the autumn of her life, because she 
has at last found the perfect Mug to whom to tell the story of 
her life. REBECCA WEST. 


THE GODS OF INDIA 


Hinduism and Buddhism: an Historical Sketch. By Sir CHARLES 
Euior. 3 Vols. Edward Arnold. 4 guineas. 


To describe or explain an Oriental religion to European 
readers is a formidable task at the best of times, but Sir Charles 
Eliot, in this “ sketch,” which is really much more than a sketch, 
of the two great religions of India, has had special difficulties to 
encounter. For instance, after the work had been placed in the 
publishers’ hands its author was appointed British Ambassador 
in Tokyo, whereupon he felt compelled to omit altogether the 
three chapters he had written on Japanese Buddhism, holding 
that “‘an ambassador had better err on the side of discretion.” 
Fortunately Japanese Buddhism is not of great importance from 
the historical point of view. Another difficulty is the absence 
of data; historical literature is practically unknown in India. 
Sir Charles Eliot will not admit “the superiority of Europeans 
and their ways,”’ but it is a fact that if it were not for the labours 
of European scholars, and the accounts of Ancient India left 
behind by Greeks and Romans, such a book as this could never 
have been written. 

A still more serious difficulty is inherent in the very nature of 
Hinduism—we mean its amazing diversity. As Sir Charles 
Eliot says : 

There are few dogmas known to the theologies of the world which 


are not held by some of India’s multitudinous sects, and it is perhaps ‘ 


impossible to make a single general statement about Hinduism to 

which some sect would not prove an exception. . . . Essayists 

flounder among conflicting propositions, . . . for it may be said of 

Hinduism, as it has been said of zoology, that you can prove any- 

thing if you merely collect facts which support your theory and not 

those which conflict with it. 

This is disconcerting to the European enquirer; but it must 
be admitted that the same thing is true, though in a lesser degree 
of Christianity. The authority of the Church may have preserved 
a certain uniformity in Central and Southern Europe, but neither 
from the point of view of doctrine nor ritual is there much 
resemblance between the Christianity of Abyssinia and Aberdeen 
The resemblance is there, of course ; Christianity, as Sir Charles 
Eliot says of Hinduism, is unmistakable—‘ in whatever form 
it presents itself it can be recognised at once ”—but the diversity 
in both cases is startling. In both cases it can be traced to the 
same cause. It is true to say that Hinduism is the religion of 
India, as Christianity is the religion of Europe ; it is only super- 
ficially true to say that India and Europe are the parts of the 
world where these two religions happen to have taken root. 
Hinduism has not changed the life and thought of India. India, 
on the contrary, has moulded both Hinduism and Buddhism to 
suit itself. And surely that is true also of us. Buddhism, 
which in its origin appeared to be the very antithesis of Hinduism, 
quickly became so modified that Sir Charles Eliot can describe 
it as a mere “ export form of Hinduism.” Islam alone, among 
the great religions of the world, stands apart from this influence 
of race and nationality. Accordingly, while changeless itself, 
it has profoundly affected the lives and characters of the peoples 
that have adopted it. Upon Asiatics it seems to have acted as a 
stimulant ; upon Egyptians and Levantines more as a narcotic. 

But the most difficult part of Sir Charles Eliot’s task lies in 
conveying to European readers ideas about God, about life after 
death, about death itself and birth (every Indian understands the 
connection) which must be unintelligible at first sight since they 
conflict with all our own preconceived ideas, all our habits of 
thought. To imagine, for instance, as some Europeans do, that the 
Buddhist denies the existence of the soul, because he does not 
desire immortality, as we understand it, is to mistake his position 
almost ludicrously. Again, in regard to the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, or re-incarnation, which is common to both Indian 
religions, Sir Charles Eliot makes it clear that the essential 
difference between India and Europe is to be found in ideas 





about birth rather than death. If, as Christians believe, a new 
soul is created every time a child is born, that involves a constant 
increase in the number of existing souls, which is to some minds 
(including Sir Charles Eliot’s) a serious difficulty. On the other 
hand, it is hard for a European to see how personality can be 
preserved if the soul is not only separated from its former body 
but is transferred to another, different body. Europeans prefer 
to contemplate the resurrection of the body, a doctrine which 
Sir Charles Eliot does not mention. But, as he says, “ not to 
like any particular view about the destinies of the soul is generally, 
but most illogically, considered a reason for rejecting it.” Cer. 
tainly in nothing does the difference between East and West 
come out more strongly. And it is to be noted that, in opposition 
to the popular idea, it is the European rather than the Indian 
who looks for repose after death. 

In discussing these and kindred questions, Sir Charles Eliot’s 
immense knowledge of his subject, his extraordinarily wide 
reading (he quotes with equal readiness from Dante's Paradiso, 
Wilde’s De Profundis, and Mr. Wells’s universal history), his 
tolerance and his gift of lucid. exposition are of the greatest 
value. His book is rather a history of ideas than of religious 
organisations. That was inevitable, for reasons that have 
been indicated, and it is not to be regretted; we cannot hope 
to understand the Indians until we have some unde 
of their intellectual position (they do not separate religion from 
philosophy) and of how it was arrived at. While he pays eloquent 
tribute to the older forms of Buddhism and Hinduism (of the 
former he says that wherever it has gone it “‘ has become a 
truly national religion, the glory and comfort of those who profess 
it”), Sir Charles Eliot makes it clear that subsequent develop- 
ments have been very far from a mere process of decay. There 
is something to be said in favour of the theory (if not of the 
practice) of every sect mentioned in these three volumes. As to 
the religious influence of modern Europe upon India, and vice 
versa, he says : 

I do not think that Christianity will ever make much progress 
in Asia, for what is commonly known by that name is not the teaching 
of Christ, but a rearrangement of it made in Europe and, like most 
European institutions, practical rather than thoughtful. And as 
for the teaching of Christ Himself, the Indian finds it excellent but 
not ample or satisfying. There is little in it which cannot be found 
in some of the many scriptures of Hinduism, and it is silent on many 
points about which they speak, if not with convincing authority, 
at least with suggestive profundity. Neither do I think that Europe 
is likely to adopt Buddhist or Brahmanic methods of thought on 
any large scale. Theosophical and Buddhist societies have my 
sympathy, but it is sympathy with lonely workers in an unpopular 
cause, and I am not sure that they always understand what they 
try to teach. 

In another place Sir Charles Eliot reinforces this point of 
view by drawing attention to the success of Islam in India as 
compared with Christianity. But he does not sufficiently allow 
for the vigorous methods of conversion employed by the Moslem 
invaders of the Middle Ages (the Moplahs are using them still), 
nor for the fact that Islam has had some ten or eleven centuries’ 
start of Christianity in India. In the long history of Indian 
religions, the bare century and a-half of government by foreign 
Christians is but the beginning of an epoch—or perhaps 10 
more than a passing phase. It is too early yet to judge of its 
effects. 


ELIZABETH INCHBALD AND HER 
CIRCLE 


Elizabeth Inchbald and Her Circle. 
Daniel O’Connor. 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. Inchbald died a hundred years ago. This biography 
reveals her charming personality, her very considerable powers 
as a playwright, novelist and critic, and her genius for making 
friends. People fell in love with her right up to her old age, 
including, it is obvious, her present biographer. No wonder. 
In an age which, despite its obsession of “ elegance,” seldom 
allowed beauty and virtue to dwell together for long, she was 
both beautiful and virtuous. Choosing a profession full of 
perils, she ran away from home in her nineteenth year to become 
an actress and lived like a flower, blossoming in places the reverse 
of savoury. With her husband, a provincial actor whom she 
married faute de mieux, she lived a life of hard work and penury, 
moving from one provincial theatre to another, yet never losing 
that atmosphere of refinement that was the essence of her nature. 
A farmer’s daughter, something simple and rural seems to have 
clung to her even in the heart of London ; Godwin used to 
describe her as a piquant mixture of a milkmaid and a lady. 


By S. R. LrrriLewoop. 
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New conditions for the life of human kind are being 
the nations in Conference in Washington. 


The safety of the immediate future hangs upon the success and acceptance of 
their negotiations for understanding and disarmament. 


They are planning the conditions under which peace may flourish. ° 


The final peace of mankind will be settled in the heart of man. 


The problem is spiritual. 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ is essential to the full success of the world’s plans 


for peace. 


The London Missionary Society 


‘ to preach the glorious Gospel of the blessed God to the heathen ’’) has proved by its work 
in India, China, Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia and Papua, the power of the Christian message to bring 
peace to the heart of men and to ensure the spirit of brotherhood. This service makes new men. 


(founded 1795 * 


The Society’s Treasurer is W. H. Somervell, Esq., J.P. 


Correspondence should be addressed to Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, 


Westminster, London, S.W. r. 
Property of all kinds may be left by will to “* 
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EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 





Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
HAUT ST. EMILION, ny 

4 N, Superior 
CLARET. {Dinner Claret, 1917... i 24/- 


GRAVES. — Excellent White Dinner 2 4 |= 
Excellent, enerous s White 
SPANISH BARSAC. {Fi"-- i, * 29/6 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1016, Great eante. 30/- 
{CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN 

BURGUNDY. / 1A very superior growth : ' 48/- 

HOCK, NIERSTELDNER, Superior 39/ = 


MOSELLE. le aoe attractive 39/- 


Great bargain 


EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1915. Highest i 38/- 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 78/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée 84/- 
PORT. FINE OLD TAWNY 54/- 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 42/= 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH --150/- 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/= 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY, {« ‘ LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age @ 50/- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 


Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “S.N.” 











Now Ready. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





Read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 


THE SEVENTH EDITION 


ARS VIVENDI 


(ART OF LIVING) 


The Book of Vigorous Life 


ARTHUR LOVELL 


Enlarged by Two New Chapters entitled * ‘ An International 
Problem "’ and “A New Spirit.” For the first time a full 
account of the Discovery of the Respiratory Use of the 
Cranial Air-Chambers is set forth, accompanied by proof 
of the practical value of the New Doctrine in General Health, 
Education and Development of Children, Treatment of 
Adenoids without Operation, etc. 

The “ Ars Vivendi’’ books have secured the enthusiastic 
approval of some of the foremost men of thought and action 
in the world, have been eulogised by over 250 British and 
Foreign papers and are recognised as standard authorities. 


Extracts from some Press Opinions. 


The Times : ‘‘ Containing practical advice on the develop- 
ment of mind and body.”’ 


The Saturday Review: ‘ Readers of Mr. Arthur Lovell 
are seldom disappointed. They know what they are going 
to receive, and they try to think as clearly and as variously 
as their author. He arrives in his argument at a race of 
Emersonian supermen and superwomen.” 

Viscountess M——— writes in 1921: “‘ I can testify to the 
fact that twenty years ago your book ‘ Ars Vivendi’ revo- 
lutionised my life, and has been a great help to many of 
my friends." 





Or ALL BOOKSELLERS per SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 


or Direct from Mr. LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. I. 
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Entirely self-taught and full of grace and wit, she won for herself 
a prominent place in the most “ intellectual ” set of her day and 
became, moreover, a distinct social success. She loved society 
and its amenities while remaining essentially unspoilt and 
unsophisticated. After her husband’s death, she came to 
London. “I must have London,” she writes in one of her 
letters, and we see her graceful figure against the turbulent 
vulgarities of the Regency period. Here, in spite of never- 
ending cares and difficulties—throughout her life “‘ every penny 
mattered ’—she lived her busy, frugal life, full of romantic 
friendships, intensely desirous of being loved and pathetically 
anxious to keep her own high ideal of refinement and goodness 
unsullied to the last. Often imposing privations upon herself, 
and always strictly economical, she was extremely generous to 
others and provided for her sisters and other members of her 
family throughout her life. Mrs. Siddons and Kemble were 
her great friends. She was deeply attached to Kemble and 
would have married him at any moment—as she herself frankly 
says she would have “ jumped to have him.” But he never 
proposed, although he was fond of her in his self-centred, 
pompous way. She had quantities of suitors, respectable and 
otherwise, but she rejected them all, pursuing the “ blue bird ” 
of romance, yet reluctant to follow it into possibly “ inelegant ” 
thickets. Most of her suitors, though rejected, remained her 
warm friends. 

She acted at Covent Garden and the Haymarket and was a 
useful, though never a distinguished, actress. She introduced a 
new fashion of simplicity and daintiness in dress and was the first 
actress to appear with her natural hair, unpowdered, upon the 
stage. Her first success was as a dramatist. She wrote a series 
of farces which were very popular, The Mogul Tale, Pil Tell 
You What and others; light little “ summer pieces” which 
brought her immediate success and some material reward. 
These were followed by a more serious drama, Such Things Are, 
boldly introducing a definite social thesis, ‘“* Prison Reform ”’ 
and a touch of realism into the “ plumes and sententious 
rhodomontades” which the eighteenth century called 
“ Tragedy.” But her first great success was A Simple Story, 
a really remarkable novel which caught the reading public’s 
fancy and in some degree inspired Jane Eyre. It was followed 
by another, Nature and Art, in which her championship of the 
poor and disinherited, and of her own sex, shows her to have 
been aware, if dimly, of the crumbling of barriers and the coming 
of a new age. 

It is, however, her work as a critic which has done most for 
Mrs. Inchbald’s fame. She was, of course, bound by the con- 
ventions and artificialities of her time, and far more concerned 
that a play should be “ morally just ” in the lessons it pointed 
than that it should be true to life. Her British Theatre and 
A Collection of Farces dealt with the great body of “ legitimate ” 
drama played in her day ; it was not her fault that most of the 
plays were bad. She dealt with them conscientiously, according 
to her lights, and there is a note of modernity and of clear, 
good sense in her criticism. 


PEARL 


Pearl: An English Poem of the Fourteenth Century. Edited, 
with modern rendering, together with Boccaccio’s Olympia, 
by Sir IsraeL Gowiancz, Litt.D., F.B.A. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

When we consider it historically, we cannot but be reminded 
of the vastness and eternal latent strength of the art of 
poetry. How arbitrary are the conventions which man at 
different times has chosen, with a view to enclosing a little 
music and a little emotion from the heaving chaos of language 
and thought, with which he has been bewildering himself 
since the dawn of consciousness! For six hundred years now 
the English poets have relied on time and accent for the 
musical embodiment of their dreams, and at one time there 
was a danger that rhyme itself, which to Milton was no more 
than a “troublesome and modern bondage,” would become 
law. Our first poets knew neither time, nor accent, nor rhyme ; 
they relied entirely on alliteration and a mysterious plastic 
stress which it is difficult for modern ears to compass. May 
not the future also hold its possibilities of the rise of new and 
hitherto undiscovered poetries, dumb now and awaiting the 
advent of some poet primitive enough to experiment and artist 
enough to know instinctively that, although he may dispense 
with this form or that form, form itseli is his whole life and 
breath ? Let us hope so; for it is the changing of a con- 
vent on, the birth of a new form, the growing-pains of the 
Logos, which evoke from the human spirit some of the most 








delicate and lovable beauties of which it is capab‘'e. We 
have to deal with a poem of that transition period in the 
fourteenth century, when alliteration was struggiing with 
rhyme and accent for the mastery. Pearl is the carven product 
of a momentary compromise, and it has the fragile, curious 
beauty of a shell. For one tiny period the method of Langland 
and the method of Chaucer would sometimes fuse in a poet's 
genius. It was this period (in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century) and this period alone that could give us the peculiar 
quality of the Middle English Lyric and Pearl. It is difficult 
to modernise enough to quote: 
My Lorde me loves not for to chide, 
For meke are alle that wonnes him near.* 
And when in his place thou schal appear, 
Be deep devout in holt mekenesse ; 
My Lorde the Lamb loves aye such chere, 
That is the grounde of alle my blisse ! 


“My Lord the Lamb ’—* A maid marreth me "—the device is 
so pathetically simple that, whenever it is used to express 
profound feeling, the effect on a modern reader is sudden, like 
that of a solemn old wisdom from the mouth of a child. And 
so over and over again throughout this tortuous, ailiterated, 
stanza-linked poem. 

Pearl is a father’s lament for his dead daughter; the long, 
allegorical vision, stiff with the imagery of Revelation and 
the Gospels, is trad‘tional enough, but the richness of it is spun 
out of personal sorrow. In 1891 Sir Israel Gollancz produced 
his large edition of the poem with an unrhymed rendering into 
Modern English facing the Middle English Text. The present 
small edition has the same text and the same translation, with 
a@ reproduction of Holman Hunt’s picture painted for the 189] 
edition. It is amplified by full notes and glossary and the 
addition of Boccaccio’s Eclogue Olympia in Latin and English, 
with a brief comparative study of the two poems. It makes 
Vol. XIII. of the Medieval Library. 


MODEST SUCCESS 


The Plays of Hubert Henry Davies. With an Introduction by 
Hucu Wa.po.e. In 2 Vols. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 

Hubert Henry Davies (1869-1917) was a dramatist who shared 
in the autumnal glory of Sir Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary 
Moore, those charming comedians, and profited also by the 
rising talent of Mr. Gerald du Maurier and Miss Marie Lohr. 
There were debts on both sides, of course, but the debt of the 
author to the stage of his day must be remembered. These 
volumes remind us of it as insistently as Mr. Hugh Walpole, in 
his friendly introduction, reminds us of the other side—the debt 
of the theatre in general to the author. Mr. Walpole rightly lays 
stress on two qualities in the work of Hubert Henry Davies, 
which entitle him to respect: the “timelessness” or non- 
topicality that saves his plays from ageing as quickly as those 
of most of his contemporaries, and the vivid portraiture that 
induces us to take an interest in the past and future of his charac- 
ters, as well as in the brief present during which we actually 
see them represented. It is true that the plays appear to wear 
well (though for some reason no manager revives them) ; it is 
true, also, that we feel a more convincing interest in Captain 
Drew, Cousin Kate, Mrs. Moxon and the rest, than we feel in 
most of the personages of Pinero or Henry Arthur Jones. We 
would go further, and say that Hubert Henry Davies is the 
most agreeable of playwrights, and that if (which heaven forbid !) 
we were condemned to live ina world solely inhabited by characters 
of drawing-room drama, it is precisely these good-natured people 
of his with whom we should first hope to have the privilege of 
making friends. There are many people. including a proportion 
of the nightly audience at the theatre, who already live imagina- 
tively in such a world, and are very well pleased with it, and 
there may be no reason why these plays should not delight 
theatre-goers a hundred years hence, as Mr. Walpole confidently 
believes—except that long before then dozens of Hubert Davieses 
will have appeared. 

Meanwhile, it is worth while asking ourselves just what we 
demand from the playwright who sets out avowedly to amuse us. 
The lineal succession to Wycherley and Congreve, Sheridan and 
Wilde (to accept Mr. Walpole’s view of succession) is not to be 
won without a deal of cleverness. We look for some mental 
agility and considerable style. All need not be gold, but a 
glitter is desirable. The wit we encounter in Hubert Henry 
Davies is of the most natural kind. It fits his characters like a 
glove, but a certain underlying banality in the conception of 


t “ Holy.” 








* « Dwell near him.” 
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them mars the spruceness of effect. We get on famously with 
these bluff heroes up to a point, but there is always a dread 
of the moment when they will make a glorious sacrifice for some- 
body, and send in their Papers, and leave the Service. Then, 
indeed, the sawdust runs out of them. The serious moment finds 
them wanting. The dramatist is more uniformly successful 
with his women characters—Mrs. Moxon in Captain Drew on 
Leave is a delightful creation—because they have no really 
serious moments. They may be tempted, but they do not 

i Those who have yielded, like Miriam in Outcast, join the 
men in temperament. The best plays are those in which the 
serenity is least disturbed, like The Mollusc. Doormats and 
A Single Room are probably best adapted to stand the test of 
average professional acting or support the strain of amateur 
theatricals. 

Readers of Outcast will agree with Mr. Walpole that the author 
was tending towards more serious themes, and perhaps all the 
other plays in these volumes should be regarded, in some sort, 
as fiscal measures to maintain the ambition. They are so much 
better than “ potboilers”” that the point need not be laboured. 
But it would be interesting to know whether any dramatist has 
ever succeeded in doing what most dramatists are popularly 
supposed to do—namely, to amuse the public with second-best 
work and to reserve the best for the successful hour. Mr. 
Somerset Maugham comes nearer it than anybody, but his best 
work happens to be his most amusing. It may be guessed that 
this was also the case with Hubert Henry Davies. 


SPORT 


The Sport of our Ancestors. By Lorp WiILLoucHsBy DE BROKE. 
Constable. 21s. 

Sport in Wildest Britain. By H. Heskern Pricnarp. Heine- 
mann. 25s. 


The Sport of our Ancestors is a book in praise of foxhunting. 
Passages of prose and verse descriptive of the chase have been 
selected from the works of different authors, commented upon 
by Lord Willoughby de Broke, illustrated by Mr. G. D. Armour, 
and presented to the public in an attractive and expensive form. 

The authors from whom the selections are ‘taken are 
Egerton Warburton, Whyte Melville, Bromley Davenport, 
Beckford, Apperley (better known as “Nimrod ”’) and Anthony 
Trollope. The omission of Surtees is a peg on which Lord 
Willoughby hangs a short eulogy of Handley Cross. 

These authors approach the subject from many different 
angles. Perhaps the most interesting of them is Trollope, who 
sees so many aspects of the hunting field at once. His psycho- 
logical insight enables him to analyse the feelings of the different 
riders with great acuteness. His mockery though quiet is 
merciless, but it never obscures either for him or for his readers 
the exhilaration and glory of the run. In making a selection 
from his works, Lord Willoughby must have suffered, some 
embarrassment. It is a pity that he should have had to reject 
the description of a day’s hunting, seldom quoted, from Can 
we forgive her? but the piece he has chosen from The American 
Senator is admirable. 

The prose of this volume is of a higher order than the verse. 
Lord Willoughby’s own contribution, the short introductions 
which preface his selection from each author, are interesting 
and full of technical knowledge ; but it is a pity that he has 
not found a better poet than Mr. Bromley Davenport. A 
companion volume to The Sport of our Ancestors could be easily 
compiled from the works of contemporary authors. There are 
passages in the works of the Misses Somerville and Ross which 
could take their place beside any of those that have been given 
us, and some of the best pages in Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography are 
those which describe her adventures in the hunting field. When 
her indiscretions are forgotten, and her critics mute, the wit and 
gusto of her chapters on Leicestershire will continue to please. 

The word sport means different things to different people. 
To Lord Willoughby it involves the idea of hounds; to 
Mr. Hesketh Prichard it is associated entirely with a gun 
Sport in Wildest Britain is a book that will interest anyone who 
cares about birds. Two chapters are devoted to seal-hunting, 
but the book is mainly concerned with such wild game as 
ptarmigan, geese and duck. Mr. Prichard has pursued his 
quarry into the most inaccessible regions, and the Outer Hebrides 
are his favourite hunting grounds. His observations and ex- 
periences are described in an easy, pleasant way. The value 
of this book is enhanced by the pictures of birds which are 
reproduced from the water-colours of Dr. Edward A. Wilson. 
Dr. Wilson, it may be remembered, was one of the companions 
of Scott, who perished with him on the way back from the Pole. 

















THE LIFEBOAT SERVICE 


asks for 


YOUR SPECIAL HELP IN 1922 


for four reasons. 

1. It is YOUR Service. The British people themselves maintain 
it. No subsidy from the State. 

2. Who knows when YOU or YOUR FRIEND may not need its 
help? 

3. The Life-Boat Institution is the ONLY CHARITABLE SOCIETY 
in the BRITISH ISLES which maintains a GREAT NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 

4. In 1921 the Institution spent over £100,000 more than it collected, 
owing oney expenditure on Motor e-Boats and their 
Slipways— ts which can save lives 


BEYOND THE REACH 
of any other human aid. 


WILL YOU HELP TO SAVE THEM? 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “ The New Statesman” have often read announcements of 
many other of our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 
bigb standard. 

pn thie oew volume—“ Wise Wedlock”—the author, Dr. G. 
Courtenay Heale, has given bis best. It is undoubtedly the most 
complete book ever published on questions affecting marriage 
rela’ hips. In our monthly magazine ** Health and Efficiency" 
we had recently some instructive articles on Birth Uoutrol which 
brought and still are bringing many hundreds of enquiries which 
prove that the greatest need in Sex Literature to-day is a frank, 
unequivocal volume which will give the answers to these questions 
in a clear and clean manner. You will find all the informa 
have long sought 


Wise “Wedlock 6/9 


Other books have touched the fringe of the subject, but In “ Wise 
Wedlock " you will have all your questions answered. Write sow 
while think of it, to address below, enclosing cheque or postal 
order for 6s. 9d., and the book will reach you by return post in sealed 
cover. A copy of “ Health and Efficiency © will be sent with the book. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDG@ATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Some of these illustrations have been taken from unfinished 
sketches, but the skill and fidelity with which they were con- 
ceived is apparent in all and will earn the warmest appreciation. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Mr. Paul. By Gertrupe Boner. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

This study of village life has a genuine realism and dignity which 
is often absent from more ambitious works. Mr. Paul is the Dissenting 
minister at Wiat, and the life of the village is seen as it is shown to 
him, as it is exhibited in local enmities and local quarrels. The great 
quarrel which makes the chief subject of the book is the conflict 
between Sam Perry, who has run a "bus for twenty years, and Bob 
Turner, a baker, who tries to steal Perry’s business by running 
another "bus. Without any words of preaching or pamphleteering 
Mrs. Bone exhibits the fatuity and malice of unreasonable competition. 
Her characterisation is rather serious, reminding one of George 
Eliot’s, and she has a very keen appreciation for the intimacies of 
village life. The book is illustrated by several excellent wood- 
engravings by Mr. Stephen Bone. 


THE CITY 


N 1914 London was the world’s greatest international 
market. Hardly a month passed without some issues 
of capital for home, colonial and foreign Governments, 

municipalities and commercial undertakings. The war put 
an end to this. The year which has just concluded os 
shown a notable revival in the shape of providing capital 
for Governments and municipalities, but marks a great 
change which has come over world affairs, London being 
now the financing centre for Great Britain and the Empire, 
whilst New York has taken its place as the principal source 
of capital for foreign borrowers. During the last quarter 
of the year some fifty million pounds were raised in London! 
on behalf of South Africa (eleven millions), India (ten 
millions), Ceylon (three millions), Australian Common- 
wealth and States (eleven millions), Straits Settlements 
(five millions), African Crown Colonies (eight millions). 
Side by side with this Empire financial activity in London, 
New York is providing foreign countries with capital week 
by week. Practically all the South American Republics, 
which used to finance their requirements in London and 
Paris, and to a lesser degree in Amsterdam, Berlin and 
Brussels, have obtained large loans from the United States, 
and within the past fortnight one learns that the Dutch 
East Indies Government has decided to issue $100,000,000 
in New York, and that there has been placed in that centre, 
and rapidly oversubscribed, a Danish Government 6 per 
cent. twenty-year loan of $30,000,000 at 944. New York 
is also beginning to finance the British Empire, which can 
no longer find all the capital it requires in the Mother 
Country. The Federal and Provincial Governments of 
Canada, as well as municipalities, are steadily raising 
loans in the United States, and last week came the news 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway had sold to the National 
City Company of New York, which promptly placed it 
with American investors, $25 millions of Perpetual Con- 
solidated 4 per cent. debenture stock, this being the first 
time that this class of C.P.R. stock has been placed outside 
London. 
* * * 

It will be recollected that a month or two ago the Queens- 
land Labour Government, rebuffed in London, issued a 
7 per cent. loan in the United States; this has proved to 
be most popular and is now quoted at 108, with the result 
that New York financial houses are importing Queensland 
Sterling Loans from London and placing them with clients. 
The following particulars extracted from a circular of one 
of these firms is interesting, as it shows the manner in 
which the position and prospects of Queensland are pre- 
sented to the American investor. 

STATE OF QUEENSLAND (AUSTRALIA) GOVERNMENT 43% 

LOAN, 1925. 
Price to YIELD 7}$% at present exchange. 
Amount outstanding £11,728,000. 
Bonds to bearer of £100, £500 and £1,000. Issued in February, 1915. 
Coupon Dates—April Ist, October Ist. 

Redeemable at par on the Ist of April, 1925, or at any time pre- 

viously on three months’ notice. 

Queensland is the second largest state of the Australian Common- 

wealth, to which it stands in the same relation as our States to the 

U.S. Government. 





Revenues.—During each of the last seventeen years revenues 
excluding loans have exceeded expenditures except three years 
during the war. During the last two fiscal years revenues have exceeded 


expenditures. 

Debt and Wealth.—The total wealth of Queensland was authorita- 
tively estimated at $1,217,300,000 in 1915 or $1,776 per capita. 
81% of the total debt of Queensland, which amounts to $392,940,700, 
has been expended for public improvements, including $230,502,000 
for 5,752 miles of railroads owned by the State. . 

Credit.—Queensiand Bonds are Trustee investments in Great 
Britain and the loans issued between 1884 and 1914 were offered 
at prices to yield from 34 to 44%. The credit of the state is such 
that it has not been necessary to secure 7. existing loan on any 
revenue or asset of the state. The 7% llar Loan due 1945, 
issued here recently, is now selling at around 108, reducing the 
yield on these bonds to a 6.30% basis. 

Apart from the much higher yield on the above-mentioned bonds 
there is the additional attraction of the increase in capital through 
any improvement in sterling now quoted at $4. Each rise of 10 
cents in sterling represents an increase of 2}% in the capital value, 
therefore, if sterling should improve to its par of 4.86% there would 
be a total increase in capital of 224% equal to approximately $90 


bond. 
POASSUMING THAT THE & STERLING ADVANCES TO 
NORMAL ($4.86%) BY APRIL, 1925, WHEN THESE BONDS 
MATURE, THE ANNUAL RETURN WOULD HAVE BEEN 


14.10%. 
We consider these bonds worthy of the attention of investors in 


high-grade securities. 
7 * ” 


The news that the two great biscuit manufacturing firms 
have joined hands by the formation of a company entitled 
the Associated Biscuit Manufacturers, Ltd., is of general 
interest to the public. The new company, which has an 
authorised capital of £2,500,000, will hold all the ordinary 
shares of Huntley and Palmers and Peek, Frean and Company, 
which, however, will retain their separate names. Here, 
again, as in the case of Lever Brothers, the general public 
has not thus far been able to share in the full prosperity 
of these two celebrated concerns, the ordinary shares 
being all privately held, only Peek, Frean’s 4 per cent. 
debentures and 5 per cent. preference shares being avail- 
able to the investor. Dividends on the privately held 
ordinary shares of the latter company have for years 
been at the rate of 25 per cent. per annum, and in June, 
1919, bonus shares at the rate of 117 and a fraction for 
every hundred ordinary shares held were given out of 
undistributed profits. Huntley and Palmers was registered 
as a limited company in 1898, but reports have never 
been published. The business is commonly supposed to 
have been sufficiently profitable to keep its proprietors out 


of the workhouse. 
* * * 


At the De Beers annual meeting held recently in Kim- 
berley, the chairman, Sir David Harris, said that there 
had been serious and significant changes in the cash reserves 
of this great combine. Over £1,000,000 had been taken 
from the general reserve. He described the depression 
through which the diamond industry was now are | 
as the heaviest blow it had ever sustained, and _referre 
to-the disturbing effect of the large quantity of diamonds 
belonging to Russia, which were being thrown on to the 
world market and were being sold at very low rates. He 
might have added Austria and other European countries, 
for I have heard that a very large business has been carried 
on in Vienna in diamonds ever since the Armistice. In 
consequence of the depression, the De Beers Company 
has stopped all mining and washing operations, and from 
January lst is going to stop all work except such essential 
services as pumping, with the result that a large number 
of people will be thrown out of employment. It is not 
surprising that with unexampled world-wide depression 
there should be a slump in the diamond trade ; the 
astonishing thing is that so little did our financial magnates 
realise that things would really be changed after the war, 
that the first new industry to be established in this country 
after the Armistice was that of diamond polishing, in 
connection with which large buildings were constructed 
at Brighton. It is doubtful whether producers of luxury 
articles, ¢.g., motor-car manufacturers, have sufficiently 
grasped the fact that we are now living in a poorer = 
Meantime, De Beers preference shares, which I have hear 
described as the safest investment in the world, are not 
going to receive their dividend for the half year now ending. 
= A. Emi Davies. 
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in 1819 (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
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Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London 
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B of Pomegranates, coloured plates, 16s.; | Warner, Imperial Cricket, 458. ; For further particulars apply to the Principal :— 


921, 8s. 6d. met, new copies, post free, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new 





copies, 4 vols., 328. met for 12s. 6d.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just toned most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print collectors, £3 5s., EVERVY™MAN THEATRE 
Pater’s «st Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and Platonism, 308.; Wright's Life Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hamp. 7224. 
Pater, 2 a omy Capt. Sir sae 1H! Works, “ ———_ ” edit., 7 vols., Evenings at 8.15. “ PRUNELLA."’ 
; Machen’s Heptameron, 1 q 38. ; eeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols. . ins 2s 4 ; > GLEN" and 
+4 Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsiey, 1912, tse ; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, Daily at 2.15. The Irish Players in THE bp el om aa = 
istoric, Rare and Unique, 21s. ; Present State of Old English Furniture, by R.W. “THE BUILDING FU? Me 


ES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 


Grail, 
Ernest Dowson’s Dilemmas, rst Edit., £2 10s. ; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God's Hair, The Descent of tie ben and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., ADVERTISEMENTS, £14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 


to 108.; Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, £5 5s. ; George Moore’s . P . R AND 
and Farewell, 3 vols., rst Edits., £4 tos.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., one-eighth page , per inch 155. COMPANY REPORTS 

a TP is = ap ag of Dr. 
Wor ne ary t., 24 vols., 
copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, ALL ANNOUNCEMENTS IS. 6d per 
£6 tos.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; John Davidson's per page. CLASSIFIED Sm 
Plays, 1894, 308.; Maupassant’s Select Works in lish, 8 vols., {2 28.; Frank Jing with discount fur series. 
Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a ° 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder SL — 
extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


ot le AO =e tr | TUSES, {21.0.0 
iss 158. (ogeeh 5 Gnas Khayyam, large paper MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPEC £ 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London,W.C. 2 











F custom is to be followed this year many 
of our readers will choose a subscription to 


THE NEW STATESMAN as a New Year Present, 


particularly for their friends abroad. A year’s subscription given to 
a friend resident in France, for example, would cost the donor 
Thirty Shillings in England, whereas at the present rate of exchange the gift 


would be worth more than double in France. 


¢ Fill in and send us the form printed below, together with your cheque, and we 
will inform the recipient that the paper is being sent on your instructions. 














To the Publishers, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


na 

, , , is } + ae 

Herewith remittance for £ : s. d., being subscription for $* | months from 
QS. Please post the Toe New Sraresman each week to address as below : 


Name aici eee tec ansintneennamnananmntindedmieniliindl 
(With full designation) 


Full Postal Address_—_——_--EE 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES (post free to any address in the world) : One year, 30/- ; six months, 15/- ; three months, 7/6. 
Cheq W. Bank, 








ues Should be made payable to The Statesman Publishing Co., Lid., and crossed L. C. & 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


LECTURES, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
Jan. 5th.—HOLIDAY TOUR, ALGERIA-TUNISIA. 24 days, 69 guns. 
Feb. 3rd.—G REAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks, 98 gus. 


Feb. 6th.—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA, “The Garden of 


Allah” (de Luxe). 31-33 days, 115 gns. 
March 15th.—SPAIN and MOROCCO. 5 weeks, 125 gns. 
Programmes of these and other tours from Miss Bisgor, F.R.G.8., 159 Auckland 
Road, S.E. 19. 


BATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 
— lete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, including 
ateau des Trois Tours, Y Illustrated Booklet and advice a 
Write Leet -Col. Cawston, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAU, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W 


REFORMED INNS. 


A=: for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
le’s Refreshment House fomaes ion, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
, & e vidend 74%) or 6% Loan S 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 ~, Street, W. 1. 











ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST —_ 2 Jovtagien 


Gardens. Best locality, central; very fpemeet, ered posi Specia! 
winter terms. Christmas--New Year Yesih nee By - neenns (cookery “iploma). 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING. Smee copying of 

every description intelligently and po y undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—__METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 7 bm Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 21565. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed AA 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, B 


Tae AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLans, 
+S I Pelacion Avenue, Westcliff. 








XPERT TYPEWRITING—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.— Miss HILpiTcH, t1 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


“T SERwere Is, English and foreign, by Gaveniy Graduate. 
Uterary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W 








LITERARY. 





A Venues should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, Londen. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted, 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 
to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 

hendn" wen of THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
lon, W.C. 2. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


HISWICK, W.—Part of eighteenth-century House, self-contained, 
with garden. 1 large sitting-room, 3 bedrooms, bath (h. & c.), kitchen, 
servant's bedroom. Charming situation. 3 to 4 guineas.—Apply by letter, 

16 Hammersmith Terrace, W. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea. 
pei See mete Sh oS Shao, tore, Gio 
Education, apply to the Principal,” Miss LAWRENCE. 


HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, for the advancement of Libera) 
Religious Thought. Offices, 10 Clifford Street, W.1. Organisers of the Cam. 
weil, Pa] — Organ in the Press—THE MODERN CHURCHMAN. (Black- 


AST LONDON* COLLEGE (University of London), §&. 1, 
Universiry Coursms tN Arts, SCIENCR, MBDICINS and ENGINERKING for Mes 
Women. Fee 20 guineas a yeat. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro. 

spectus post free from RecIsTRaR. 


M USIC.—Experienced professional Chamber-music Player, piano 
and viola, is 


open to private or public te.— Box 698, New Stares- 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOQLS. 




















Lt4oU" HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBA,. 
Principal: Miss Ricmarpson, B.A. 
Home School om Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education £125 pe 


Education without residence {40 } —Princt : Miss Atics J, Rosinson, 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria y College. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—The Directresses of the 
Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency (Lausanne), having a personal knowledge of a 
large number of schools in Lausanne, Geneva, &c., will be pleased to advise 

arents. They also arrange for wy ir parties of pupils, een references,— 
‘or particulars write DirecTRess, A.S.E.A., 11 Staverton Road, +2. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “‘ The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bell): 
an cducation based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, manual 
activities. Prospectus on application. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, we Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Fi R London). ne 
school offering a first-class MODERN UCATION on aTURA — 

Co-education unti) 13, girls remain —_ 18. Particularly = Ay elder 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts tn all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurbythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver, 
Pine gp Fb Fagg Sb tg annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville, 
Montessori inci nelusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras indi ual musie 


* lessons, nia and personal expenses. 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NIcHoLLs. 


MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamepprs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
the character, itciect and healthy, growth The aim of the Schoo! is to 

















develop the Gneme, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community self sion by means of Literature, A _ Music, 
Dancin eend Handicraft of every description ; to i and i 








practica) work such as Cookery, Gardening ‘end Poultry-keeping. The oats will be 
Soupanad for the Universities, Medica! Profession for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurbythmics, Blocution, Dancin ~y & and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's Sheena, 180 Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soll, The hous: is is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


M ORETON HALL, OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE. 
Home Schoo) for girls from 8-18 years of age. Principal: Mrs. LiorD- 
Wituiams, The curriculum provides for a thorough genera) education 
both in a practical and theoretical manner ; be ye = m also being SS ienales 
with the object of discovering the natural bent of each individual child and fos 
its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Es attention is paid to 
Languages, Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “ E.,” LonpoN TURNING Co., 

97 Bowes Park Road, London, E. 5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received for thorough Training in these Crafts. Moderate terms. 
Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, ry Ear!’s Court Road, W. 8. 








OOKS.—Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols., £3 1os.; Belloc’s River of 
London, coloured plate, 6s. ; Propert’s ussian Ballet, £6 6s.; —— 
Outline of History, 21s.; Symond’s Old English Furniture, 63s. ; 

Totenism, 4 vols., 50s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £21; Hipkin’s Musical 
Instruments, 213. ; *Surtee’s “au; o Novels, 6 vols., col. plates, £5 178. 6d.; De- 
cameron, coloured oa, 10s. 6d eardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 503. ; 
Byron’s Astarte, 18s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 10s. ; Dumas’ Novels, 2 
vols., £6; Pepys" Diary, Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Studio set, 80 vols., £25; Lor 
Morley’s Wor 15 vols., £15 158. j Meredith’ 's Novels, 17 vols., £4 158.; Smollett’s 
Works, 7 vols., 253. Geo. Moore's Abelard and Helvin, 2 vols., signed’ by —— 
5 58.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £6 6s.; catalogue free. ‘Libraries purchased. 

iooks WANT ED, list free. —HOl ND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, - non ME nog 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Yy sepreee. HOUSE, CurnsRook Roap, Grove Park, §.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS aDOPTED. DaALCRozB ERURBYTEMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKED 
For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STBELB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


. [ ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.— Principal : ails GTANSPELD. Students Xie = = 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational) and Medical Gymnastics on the Sri 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods ted and Kerri educa- 
tiona! ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. d's Cross ts situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea- -level. For further particulars, apply Pxincipat. 











ASSAGE is beneficial in most of the illnesses that flesh is heir to. 
It is a tonic to the system and of special benefit to those desiring to maintain 


their health and vigour or to reduce em a fat. Attendance at your own 
fesidence by an experienced and capabl ble Masseur.—A. O. FREEMAN, 67 Hayter Road, 


Gas stoves.—Miss 





R OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles, 1s. 9d., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartss, ;71 Crookemore Road, Sheffield. 





NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children.— 
Paris Sprciauist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 


N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age Physical 

e Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardeoing, Handicrafts, Domestic Science ip 

addition to usual subjects and languages. Preparation for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to atilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line pet 

insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicnut & Sons, Ltd., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Staresman Pusiisuine Co.. Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, London. W.C. 2. 
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